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Mr. Epiror—tThe interesting as- 
sociations connected in my own 
mind with Beaminster and_ its 
neighbourhood, naturally drew my 
attention to the history of the 
Dissenting congregation there, in- 
serted in your number for Decem- 
ber. My researches into the sub- 
ject having enabled me to supply 
some deficiencies in that account, 
I forward to you the result, in the 
hope that it will be acceptable, 
not only to your correspondent 
A. B. and the congregation in 
question, but also to such others 
of your readers as may take an 
interest in the like inquiries. 

_ Itappears from Calamy’s “‘ Con- 
tinuation,” that the ejected minis- 
ter of Beaminster, which is a 
chapel to Netherbury, was Joseph 
Crabb, A.M., who, after con- 
tinuing a nonconformist for some 
time, at length accepted the living 
of Axminster; but retaining much 
of his former spirit and character, 
he continued his intercourse with 
the party he had quitted, and even 
suffered from the jealousy of his 
new friends. It seems he retained 
his living until his death; when 
he was about 80 years of age. 
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Hutchins informs us that he died 
at Beaminster, in the year 1699. 
He seems to have maintained his 
connexion with that town, after 
his conformity; and as he con- 
tinued some years a non-confor- 
mist, the probability is, that he 
had a considerable share in col- 
lecting his hearers into a separate 
congregation, and was perhaps 
their first minister. It appears 
from Hutchins, that he was de- 
prived in 1661, when his successor, 
John Whinnel, was appointed. 
This was a year before the Act of 
Uniformity was passed. 

Thomas Crane, A.M. the next 
name connected with the Bea- 
minster Dissenters, was the ejected 
minister of Rampesham. Your 
correspondent, copying the “ Non- 
conformist’s Memorial,” has fallen 
into an error respecting his indict- 
ment in the reign of King Charles 
the First. He commenced his col- 
legiate studies at Exeter College, 
Oxtord, only a little before that 
King’s death. It was in the reign 
of King Charles IT. whilst minis- 
ter at Beaminster, that he was in- 
dicted at Bridport. Calamy, who 
records the circumstance, only 
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says, it was “ in King Charles’s 
time ;” so that he is not account- 
able for the incongruity. There 
can be no doubt that Crane was 
the immediate successor of Crabb, 
if he was not indeed the first regu- 
lar minister of the congregation at 
Beaminster. His ministry was 
prolonged to an advanced period, 
as he died in August 1714, when 
he was 84 years of age, having 
been born in March 1631. He 
seems to have retained his faculties 
to the last, having continued in 
the exercise of his ministry until 
within a month of his decease. 
The next minister was 

Thomas Hoare, who seems to 
have been colleague with Mr. 
Crane, from the time of the Revo- 
lution or a little before. It was 
then a laudable custom amongst 
the nonconformists, for the elder 
minister of a congregation to have 
a junior minister as his colleague, 
to take his place at his decease. 
This prevented divisions in con- 
gregations, and was a useful school 
to the young, as providing them 
with experience, and fitting them 
to sustain with advantage the chief 
duty when it should devolve upon 
them. This arrangement is also 
a circumstantial evidence, that 
many of our country congregations 
were differently circumstanced as 
to both numbers and wealth, than 
they are at present. Indeed, so 
late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury, all the leading families in 
Beaminster were Dissenters. Mr. 
Hoar, or Hoare, was ordained 
with several other students at 
Lyme, in this county, August 25, 
1687. Mr. Crane was one of the 
ordainers. The others were Mr. 
Tapper, of Lympston; Mr. War- 
ren; of Taunton; and Mr. Short, of 
Lyme. It is probable that Mr. 
Hoare was one of Mr. Warren’s 


pupils. This gentleman descended 
from an ancient and respectable 
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family in one of the midland coun. 
ties, it is believed Huntingdon- 
shire. One of his ancestors was 
knighted for his bravery; but 
some of them taking part with 
Henry VI1., in his contest with 
Edward IV., suffered in the fallen 
fortunes of the former prince, and 
the family removed to Comb-pine, 
in the county of Devon. In the 
contests between Charles I. and his 
Parliament, Mr. Hoare’s family 
sided with the latter. Two bro- 
thers bore commissions in the 
army, and were io the adminis. 
tration during the Inter-regnum. 
Another brother, named Bartho- 
lomew, resided at Comb-pine, 
where he possessed an estate of 
£400 per annum. He married 
three wives in succession, and had 
children by each, but left the bulk 
of his estate to a son by the first 
marriage. This young gentleman, 
who is described as wearing a 
sword, agreeably to the custom of 
persons in his station, at that time 
of day, was killed by a fall from 
his horse; and dying a bachelor, 
bequeathed all his real and per- 
sonal estate to an only sister, who 
marrying with one of the Oke 
family, of Pinhay, carried with her 
the property, which is still in pos- 
session of her descendants. The 
eldest son by the second marriage 
had also an estate left to him by 
his father; but taking arms under 
the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, in his resistance to the 
tyranny of King James II., he 
took refuge in London, upon the 
failure of the enterprise, and being 
of a weakly constitution, died a 
few years afterwards, intestate. In 
a little time his widow married a 
second husband, who spent all her 
property that he could lay hold 
of; by which means, a son and 
daughter by her former marriage 
were left in straitened circum- 
stances. This son was the father 
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of Bartholomew Hoare, of Mus- 
bury, of whom a very interesting 
narrative was communicated by 
Dr. Toulmin to the ** Monthly 
Repository,” where the above par- 
ticulars are related. Mr. Hoare, 
of Beaminster, descended from 
another son of the above Bartho- 
lomew Hoare, of Comb-pine, 
being the brother of him who had 
embarked in Monmouth’s cause. 
The elder members of the fa- 
mily who were engaged in the 
civil wars, appear to have been as 
much distinguished for their great 
stature and strength of body, as 
for their martial deeds; for our 
Mr. Hoare, in conversation with 
one of his relatives, once observed 
in his odd manner, ‘* Cousin, our 
family were formerly remarkable 
for their stature and strength, but 
the race is dwindled by their 
taking wives who were little of 
stature.” Mr. Hoare was much 
esteemed at Beaminster, for his 
piety and learning. He had the 
‘reputation of being a great anti- 
quarian; and it was from his lips, 
that the curiosity of a relative ex- 
tracted what is known of their 
family history. He had several 
young gentlemen at a time in his 
house, to whom he taught the 
classics, preparing them also for 
the higher branches of learning. 
Having no children of his own, he 
had the more leisure to attend to 
this pursuit; but from the estima- 
tion in which he was held at Bea~ 
minster, it may be gathered that 
he did not suffer it to interfere with 
his pastoral duties. He had a 
wife to attend to his domestic con- 
cerns, but she is described as a 
perfect Xantippe, dictating to him 
in all his undertakings; so that 
the poor man had his trials, like 
the philosopher of Attica, only he 
had brighter hopes to console 
him under his sufferings. Of the 
peevish petulance of this woman, 
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the following furnishes a singular 
instance. Mr. Hoare’s nephew 
being solicitous to obtain from 
his more aged relative some parti- 
culars of their family-history, in- 
quired, amongst other things, con- 
cerning their armorial bearings. 
These Mr. Hoare proceeded to 
specify, quite unconscious of the 
storm it would gather around him. 
But, his haughty wife being pre- 
sent, smiled scornfully at the 
mention of heraldry, and said her 
family had a coat of arms also, 
but she was not so vain as to make 
that the subject of her conver- 
sation. Mr. Hoare continued the 
minister at Beaminster, to the day 
of his death. The exact time of 
this event is not mentioned, but I 
conjecture it to have happened 
about the year 1726; for I find by 
a letter dated in 1757, that he had 
been dead more than 30 years, 
and it could not have been much 
earlier than the year above-men- 
tioned.* His successor was 

John England, called in writings 
of the time John England, Jun. 
He was the son of a minister of 
the same name at Sherborne in 
Dorsetshire, where he also entered 
upon the ministry, and served for 
some time as colleague to his fa- 
ther, whom he succeeded in the 
pastoral office. But he did not 
remain long at Sherborne after his 
father’s death. Being invited to 
succeed Mr. Hoare at Beaminster, 
he removed to that town some time 
before the year 1730, and remained 
there until the year 1736; but 
whether he died in that connexion 
or removed to some other place, I 
am not informed. The next minis- 
ter at Beaminster was 





e ae caused the parish register to 


be searched in order to ascertain the ex- 
act time of his death, Mr. Bishop, who 
kindly undertook it, informs me, that the 
register of burials between the years 
1720 and 1730, is now lost. 
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Robert Drewett, from Taunton, 
having been previously the Dis- 
senting minister in the neighbour- 
ing town of Bridport. He had 
resided in Taunton only one year, 
and being then ill in a consump- 
tion, he resolved to try the air of 
Beaminster, whither he removed 
in 1736. His disorder, however, 
proved fatal to him in the follow- 
ing year. I find the name of 
Nicholas Martin, a Dissenting 
minister at Beaminster, in the year 
1739 ; but it is probable that he only 
resided there, and preached in some 
neighbouring village. Mr. Drewett’s 
successor was 

Joseph Bradshaw, who was or- 
dained Sept. 26th, 1738. The ser- 
vice was conducted at Bridport. 
Dr. Prior, of Sherborne, gave the 
charge, and Dr. Milner, of Yeovil, 
preached to the people. Mr. 
Bradshaw remained at Beamin- 
ster about six or seven years, and 
in 1745 removed to Stratford, in 
Essex. He afterwards resided in 
London, without any stated minis- 
try. In 1761 he was living in 
Wellclose Square, London. 

John Bryant, the next minister, 
was a native of Axminster, being 
the son of John and Grace Bryant. 
He was born Oct. 3, 1715. He 
studied for the ministry under Dr. 
Doddridge, entered the academy 
at Northampton in 1736; and at 
the close of his studies went to 
reside at Uppingham, in Rutland- 
shire, where he preached for a 
short time to a Disseuting congre- 
gation, until he removed into the 
family of Mr. Welman, at Pound- 
isford Park, to officiate as domestic 
chaplain. Whilst there he preach- 
ed occasionally at Fulwood, Wire- 
liscombe and other places. From 
this situation he was called in the 
year 1746, to settle at Beaminster. 
The congregation then consisted 
of more than 200 persons, com- 
prising all the leading families in 
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the town, who still retained their 
attachment to the Dissenters; but 
the same causes that were at work 
elsewhere, operated here to trans. 
fer them afterwards to the pale of 
the establishment. In September, 
1748, Mr. Bryant formed a matri- 
monial alliance with one of three 
sisters of the name of Willmott. 
The others married surgeons at 
Chard and Sherborne, ‘This con- 
nexion did not turn out a very 
happy one, as will appear pre- 
sently. To his regular duties, he 
added an evening lecture, which 
was well attended, by both Dis- 
senters and church-people. He was 
also in the habit of catechising 
the children of his congregation, 
and gave them reward-books for 
their diligence. The meeting- 
house being now old, and the 
galleries rounded, apprehensions 
were entertained of their breaking 
down. It was therefore resolved 
to take down the whole building, 
and erect a new one. which was 
opened in the year 1749; the date 
still appearing upon the walls. 
Upon this occasion Mr. Bryant 
took a journey to London, for the 
purpose of collecting money to 
assist in defraying the expense; 
and it should seem that he sue- 
ceeded. In this new place of 
worship Mr. Bryant continued to 
officiate for the space of twenty- 
five years, to a peaceable and 
united congregation, and his la- 
bours were crowned with success. 
In 1765 he removed his residence 
to Stonecombe, a short distance 
from Beaminster, where he pos- 
sessed a small estate. At length 
the harmony which bad so long 
reigned between minister and peo- 
ple became disturbed by an unto- 
ward event; differences arose 10 
his congregation, and they issued 
in his dismissal from his office in 
the year 1774. It is due to Mr. 
Bryant to notice that he was not 
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the person who was most to 
blame in this affair, neither does 
any reproach rest with his people. 
The truth is, he had a scheming 
woman for his wife, who being 
ambitious to raise her family in 
the world, not in the most credit- 
able manner, contrived a clandes- 
tine marriage between her son and 
a young heiress in the neighbour- 
hood; but the match turned out 
badly, and the young man was 
killed by a fall from his horse, 
having dissipated the lady’s for- 
tune. It does not appear that the 
poor old gentleman was privy to 
the affair; indeed, I have heard 
that he was kept in profound igno- 
rance of it, until the young couple 
had fled, but it embroiled him with 
his people, and raised a ferment in 
the town, that was long in sub- 
siding. After his connexion with 


the congregation had ceased, he 
continued to reside at Stonecombe, 
and served a small people at 


Winsham, a few miles distant. 
This he continued to do for about 
two or three years, under a load of 
grief and anxiety, which proved 
insupportable to his physical frame, 
and he sank beneath it, April 24th, 
1777, at the age of 63. 

Mr. Bryant was succeeded by 
Mr. Faweett, and the other minis- 
ters enumerated by your corres- 
pondent. Mr. Rogers bore the 
same name as his father; it was 
John, not Timothy. I doubt if he 
was descended from the ejected 
minister of the same name, as he 
was of a Dorsetshire family, en- 
gaged in the sea-faring line. His 
father was born at Poole in 1716, 
and his grandfather, the master of 
a coasting vessel, was not a reli- 
gious man. Mr. Rogers, of Bea- 
minster, was in early life a resi- 
dent at Speldhurst, in Kent, about 
two miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
where he preached to a congrega- 
tion of Dissenters. There is a ser- 
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mon of his in print, delivered at 
that place, and entitled “* The sud- 
den destruction of incorrigible sin- 
ners.” It was occasioned by the 
miserable death of a man who was 
drowned in a state of intoxication 
on Lord’s-day, Feb. 20th, 1785. 
At the close of the sermon, Mr. 
Rogers refers to his preaching a 
funeral sermon in the same place, 
on the succeeding Lord’s-day 
evening, March 6, for his “ much 
honoured tutor, the late Rev. Dr. 
Gibbons.” Mr. Rogers died at 
Tisbury, in December 1815. Like 
his father, he was an eccentric 
man, of peculiar habits, but pos- 
sessing much sterling worth. He 
was a man of strong natural sense, 
of a studious turn, and he acquired 
considerable learning. His piety 
was undoubted, and he possessed 
a happy talent of communicating 
religious consolation amidst trials 
and losses. 

I doubt if the Mr. Daniel, men- 
tioned by your correspondent, was 
one of Mr. Crane’s congregation, 
He was of the Baptist persuasion, 
and communicated with the mother 
church of the Dorsetshire Baptists 
at Lyme; the members at a dis- 
tance, where there was a sufficient 
number to congregate together, 
acting as so many branches of, but 
dependent upon the parent society. 
A scion of this sort was settled 
into a separate church at Bridport, 
in 1707; but it does not appear to 
have been of long continuance, 
There was also another at Bea- 
minster, whose place of meeting 
was in Flete Street. Old Mr. 
Daniel is said to have preached 
there. He survived his wonderful 
escape from the soldiers of King 
James II. twenty-six years. Hut- 
chins has the following memo- 
randum, relating to the spot where 
he was buried. ‘* Knolle, a farm 
of £100 per annum, distant one 
mile S. W. from Beaminster, has 
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belonged to the Daniels ever since 
the reign of King Henry VIIL., 
and perhaps for many ages before. 
On this farm is a burying-ground, 
where many of the Daniels and 
their relations, who were of the 
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Baptist persuasion, have been in- 
terred.” Some of the descendants 
of old Mr. Daniel united with the 
Independents, and others passed 
over to the established church. 

Bath, 1836. W.w. 





MINISTERIAL FIDELITY. 


The following article is the fourth circular letter of the Ministers and Delegates of 
the Congregational Union for the West Riding of Yorkshire, adopted at their public 


meeting, held at Huddersfield, on Wednesday, Sept. 30th, 1835. 


We insert it in 


our pages by the permission of the author, and with the hope that its usefulness 
will be thus extended far beyond those associated churches to whom it was primarily 


addressed. 


CHRISTIAN BRETHREN,—The 
topic on which we now address you, 
in obedience to the Resolution 
of the last Annual Meeting, is 
confessedly important, and iden- 
tified with the well-being and pro- 
sperity of our churches, no less than 
the reputation, the success, and 
comfort of their pastors ; we hope, 
therefore, it will be received by 


you with a serious and candid at- 


tention. It may seem, indeed, 
more adapted to form the theme of 
a charge to your teachers than to 
yourselves; and Ministerial Fide- 
lity might rather be enjoined upon 
“them which labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you:” but as it deeply 
affects your interests, in its absence 
for evil, or by its exercise for good, 
and that you may appreciate and 
welcome it, and profit by it, we 
venture to offer some remarks upon 
the subject,—praying, with all fer- 
vency, that the Spirit of God may 
render them subservient to the mu- 
tual edification of the pastors and 
churches who are associated in the 
bonds, and for the objects, of this 
Congregational Union. 

The ministry of the gospel has 
been instituted by the Head of the 
Church, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing men in the knowledge of his 
will and truth, and of calling and 


persuading them to faith and obe- 
dience, that they may be saved, 
It is incumbent therefore on every 
one who sustains the sacred office, 
that he should make himself master 
of the truths he is required to pub- 
lish,—to study carefully and dili- 
gently the law he has to apply,— 
to acquire the requisite, the clearest 
possible knowledge of the word of 
God, the way of life, the obliga- 
tions and duties of men,—that he 
may be duly prepared to teach to 
others the truths he has learned, to 
open and explain them, to urge 
and enforce them; and he must 
then, in the further and faithful 
discharge of his ministry, exhibit 
them as clearly as he is able, and 
strive to enlighten the minds of his 
hearers, and labour to persuade 
them to love and serve God, to 
believe in Christ, and to walk in 
the ways of holiness. 

Ministerial Fidelity, as the very 
term implies, is an entire and hearty 
consecration to the office of the 
Christian ministry, and a conscien- 
tious and assiduous performance of 
all those duties and services which 
necessarily attach to that office. 
It requires that meu who are 
called of God, and by bis church, 
to sustain this high and responsible 
character, should surrender them- 
selves, their talents and influence, 
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their mental energies, and all their 
capabilities for service and useful- 
ness, to the great and paramount 
business of saving souls. Nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with 
this,—to draw them away from 
this,—all should be coincident with 
it,—all should be subordinated to 
it,—and every engagement and 
pursuit, every recreation and plea- 
sure, should be made to bear more 
or less directly upon this point,— 
or should be at once, and reso- 
lutely abandoned, as soon as it is 
found to indispose and disqualify 
them for the active, persevering, 
and conscientious discharge of 
their pastoral work, This must be 
the circle in which they move,— 
the end for which they live ;—it 
should ever be ‘‘ their meat, their 
most refreshing and delightful food, 
to do the will of Him who sent 
them, and to finish his work.” 
Here Christ is their model, and 
they must have his mind: ** Wist 
not that I must be about my 

ather’s business?” ‘* The zeal of 
thine House hath eaten me up!” 
They therefore may well forego, 
and ought indeed for his sake and 
after his example to forego, their 
own ease, and gratification, and 
comfort, that they may lay them- 
selves out more entirely for useful- 
ness, The vows of God are upon 
them ; they stand pledged to Him, 
and pledged to their people, te 
work for God, to “‘ watch for souls.” 
Never must inferior or irrelevant 
exercises so trench upon their con- 
secrated employment, as to alienate 
their minds from the objects of 
their “high calling.” The lite- 
Tary avocations, and scientific re- 
searches, which, under a proper 
direction and controul, would give 
& grace and ornament to their 
ministry, and might supply the 
materials of rendering it at once 
More attractive and efficient,— 
must, however, unless directed to 
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these ends, and restrained within 
these limits, become a temptation 
and a snare; and in the day of 
final account and award, it will 
stand only for a poor and miserable 
achievement, it will be reputed 
only as an empty and evanescent 
glory, that any one having sus- 
tained the office of a minister of 
the gospel, had risen to be the first 
of classical scholars,—had lived to 
advance the interests of science,— 
if his eagerness in these pursuits, 
and his application to them, drew 
him away from that which ought 
to have been, first and last, and 
midst, and without end, the care of 
souls! ** Many things,” says the 
pious Doddridge, in his sermon on 
the ‘ Neglect of Souls,’ ‘‘ employ 
a very large portion of our retired 
time, and are studied rather as 
polite amusements to our own 
mind, than as things which have 
an apparent subserviency to the 
glory of God, and the edification 
of our flock; and consequently I 
fear they will stand as articles of 
abatement in our final account; 
and when they come to be made 
manifest, will be found ‘ works 
that shall be burnt,’ as being no 
better, in the Divine esteem, than 
‘wood, hay, or stubble,’ (1 Cor. 
iii, 12, 15.)—how beautifully so- 
ever they may have been garnished 
or gilded over.” And in his ‘ Fa- 
mily Expositor,’ having called upon 
his readers in general to deny 
themselves those amusements of 
the mind, as well as those grati- 
fications of the senses, which are 
inconsistent with the proper ser- 
vices of their different relations 
and callings, he bespeaks the par- 
ticular attention of his younger 
brethren in the ministry to this 
thought: “lest, if the main part 
of their time be given to the curi- 
osities of learning, and only a few 
fragments of it to their great work, 
the care of souls, they see cause in 





their last moments, to adopt the 
words of a dying Grotius, perhaps 
with much greater propriety than 
he could use them: Proh! vitam 
perdidi, operose nihil agendo: Alas! 
I have thrown away life, in doing 
nothing with a great deal of la- 
bour.” 

Ministerial Fidelity has relation 
to the word of God, and to the 
souls of men. To the word of 
God,—that no part of the truth 
which it teaches may be suppressed 
or concealed ;—that no doctrine of 
it should be modified or perverted ; 
—that no attempts should be made 
to accommodate its divine scheme 
of theology to the whims ard taste, 
the pride and prejudices of either 
carnal or spiritual men, or to lower 
the standard of authority and law, 
and compromise the obligations to 
duty and holiness with their che- 
rished vices, or worldly temper and 
attachments, and depraved hearts. 
It has relation to the souls of men, 
that they may be instructed and 
warned,—may be brought to a 
knowledge of the truth, to faith in 
Christ, and the enjoyment of sal- 
vation. 

Hence, then, fidelity in minis- 
ters demands of them the clear, 
full, unhesitating, and earnest de- 
claration of the whole counsel of 
God,—of the law and the gospel, 
—of God's will and man’s duty; 
and that to all classes of their 
hearers, according to their varied 
characters and circumstances.. To 
the unconverted portion of their 
respective charges, it behoves mi- 
nisters, with the utmost care and 
plainness, to represent the guilt, 
the danger, the misery of their lost 
condition ; to urge upon them the 
necessity of serious repentance, of 
immediate and anxious attention to 
their conversion and salvation, as 
the primary and engrossing con- 
cern of life; to denounce, and out 
of the tenderest compassion for 
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them, the threatenings of the righte- 
ous law, the fierce anger of a holy 
God against sin, the terror of the 
future judgment, that they may 
persuade men, even while they 
alarm them. ‘They must also urge 
compliance with the gospel, the 
belief of its testimony, and so invite 
them to the Saviour. They will 
clearly expose the impertection 
and inadequacy of all human 
righteousness ; the desperate folly 
of trusting in any of the forms of 
religion, and its ceremonial ob- 
servances, and show the indispen- 
sableness of the new birth, as the 
germ and principle of all genuine 
piety. They must leave no means 
untried to force this conviction on 
the unregenerate, that they ‘ must 
be born again,” and iterate the 
proposition with a frequency and 
fervency that shall make the dullest 
and most unapprehensive of their 
hearers feel, and if needs be, writhe 
under the feeling, that it is a change 
which they have not experienced, 
but which they must undergo, or 
be ruined and undone for ever; 
and until they are brought to cry, 
with an unappeasable earnestness, 
**Men, brethren, what shall we 
do?” They must never break off 
the sword-point, nor blunt its edge 
but wield that weapon of ethereal 
temper, with which the Spirit of 
God has armed them, with a de- 
termined and unsparing purpose to 
pierce the conscience, to penetrate 
deep into the very soul of the un- 
godly. They must cry aloud, and 
not spare, but lift up their voice 
like a trumpet, in tones as appalling 
and withering as the thunders of 
the Holy Mount, so as to strike 
terror into the guilty, to break the 
repose of sinners in Zion, and sur- 
prise, with unwonted and unwel- 
come fearfulness and dismay, all 
self-deluding hypocrites. They 
must, if possible, render their ml- 
nistry so pungent, so ‘quick and 
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ul,” so pressing and im- 
ate in its character, so trou- 
me, yea, even so tormenting, 
that men without piety, and yet in 
their sins, shall find it no pillow, 
shall vainly seek to repose upon 
it; and instead of lulling them- 
selves to carnal security, shall 
have the sounds of wrath, the 
knell of perdition, always ringing 
in their ears, and be made to feel 
that God himself hath ordained it, 
and said, ‘‘ There is no peace to 
the wicked.” 

Ministerial Fidelity equally re- 
quires that the sins of religious 
professors be exposed and re- 
proved. They may lapse into er- 
rors of judgment, and hold opi- 
nions which are directly at variance 
with the word of God: they may 
be guilty of inconsistencies of con- 
dact which may cause ‘the ways 
of truth to be evil spoken of,” and 
bring religion and the church of 
God into contempt and disrepute. 
Whenever sentiments are not only 
held, but broached and propa- 
gated, which are of an evil and 
immoral tendency, and therefore 
likely to turn others from the way 
of righteousness, and to damage 
and endanger the souls committed 
to their charge, ministers of the 

1 then have no discretion ; it 
is not left with them to determine 
whether they will be silent or speak 

t; they are absolutely and pe- 
remptorily called upon to expose, 
to condemn, and to counteract 
them. If, for instance, the opinions 
so disseminated should seriously 
affect the divinity and atonement 
of the Son of God,—the way of a 
sinner’s acceptance and justifica- 
tion, or the authority and obliga- 
tion of the Divine law, then must 
they bend all their energies to re- 
sist the open or insidious attempt 
which is made to corrupt the word 
of God, by robbing the Saviour of 
his glory, the sinner of his hope, 
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and the legislative authority of 
God of all its binding force and 
virtue. They must promptly and 
boldly take their stand against the 
adversaries of truth and holiness, 
knowing that they are “‘ set for the 
defence of the gospel,” and do 
their utmost to preserve or rescue 
those who are committed to their 
charge from such as lie in wait, or 
go about to deceive, pervert, and 
destroy. There are other mistakes 
in religion, of a character less 
formidable, and less fatal than 
these, which “they who labour 
in the word and doctrine” may find 
it necessary to expose, and which, 
whenever duty calls, and the as- 
sertion and vindication of their own 
opinion and principles require, they 
will not connive at, or re; but 
they will not visit them with the 
same measure of reprobation as 
errors which strike at the very roots 
of religion itself. 

Nor must any countenance be 
afforded to the inconsistencies, and 
especially to the immoralities and 
vices of men. To the ministers of 
religion, above all others, the Le- 
vitical precept applies: ‘* Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart; thou shalt in any wise re- 
buke thy neighbour, and not suffer 
sin upon him.” The histories of 
the ancient prophets, the letters of 
Paul to the churches, the carriage 
of the divine Saviour himself, both 
publicly and privately, furnish 
their models here, and call upon 
ministers to follow them, to follow 
Him, and be faithful in warning 
sinners, in condemning sin, if they 
would have ‘‘a conscience void 
of offence,” if they would ‘save 
themselves and them who hear 
them.” Isaiah was commanded to 
show the of God their trans- 
sputiiean oth tes house of Jacob 
their sins; ‘* Reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort,” says the Apostle. ‘ These 
things speak,” that men, to whom 
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the grace of God hath brought 
salvation, should deny ungodliness 
aod worldly lusts, and live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world; that our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ gave 
himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and pu- 
rify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works ;—* these 
things speak, and exhort and re- 
buke with all authority.” The 
practical tendency of the gospel of 
Christ, as well as its gracious cha- 
racter, must be faithfully repre- 
sented by its ministers, however 
unwelcome it may be to any who 
hear them : and zeal for the honour 
of God and of religion, must ren- 
der them intrepid and fearless in 
urging the duties which may be 
neglected, and reproving the ini- 
quities which may prevail amongst 
the people whom they serve,— 
**the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made them overseers.” 
Ministers may find many things 
wrong and culpable among their 
hearers, and the members of their 
churches, which ought rather to 
be the subject of private remon- 
strance and warning, than of public 
exposure,—which should be told 
in the ear of the offender himself, 
and not openly and before all; 
but, when prudence has dictated 
the proper course, fidelity demands 
that the pastor should forthwith 
ursue it, and his Master’s voice is 
eard above, saying, ‘“‘Go and 
tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother.” 
Their business, at least a very 
principal part of their duty, is 
with the consciences of men,— 
with their conscience rather than 
their taste or fancy, and even more 
than with their mere intellect. 
There Ministerial Fidelity will 
take its aim, and direct its arrows : 
‘by manifestation of the truth, 
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commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” They challenge transgres- 
sors to his bar, to meet them and 
debate the cause in his presence, 
to answer and clear themselves 
before Him. The appeals of a 
celebrated French preacher are 
said to have been so pointed, that 
no one, after hearing him, stopped 
to criticise or admire. Each car. 
ried away the arrow in his breast, 
considering himself to be the per- 
son intended, and having neither 
time, thought, nor inclination to 
apply it to others. Hall says, as 
justly as eloquently, ‘“ without 
descending to such a minute spe- 
cification of circumstances, as shall 
make our addresses personal, they 
ought unquestionably to be charac- 
teristic, that the conscience of the 
audience may feel the hand of the 
preacher searching it, and every 
individual know where to class 
himself.” 

But with all its apparent severity 
and harshness, the spirit of Minis- 
terial Fidelity is gentle and com. 
passionate, and its exercise is the 
impulse and the effort of love. 
How greatly do they mistake its 
nature, who allow themselves to 
indulge in personality and rude- 
ness! who, in lashing the vices of 
other men, give vent to their own 
malignant passions ; and under the 
pretext of zeal for God, take up 
even more earnestly their own 
quarrel, and avenge their own real 
or supposed injuries. None ever 
felt more keenly than the Apostle, 
the dishonour which was done to 
God and religion by the base, the 
sensual, and worldly temper and 
conversation of inconsistent pro- 
fessors of the gospel, or resented it 
with a holier indignation, or re- 
buked it with a more uncompro- 
mising fidelity; yet when necessity 
is laid upon him to expose and re- 
cord their hypocrisy, and to de- 
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nounce their doom, it is with an 
agonized heart and streaming eyes, 
actually ‘‘ adding affliction to his 
bonds,” and making his prison, as 
he writes it, a Bochim: ‘“ For 
many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ; whose end 
is destruction, whose God is their 
belly, whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things.” 
Faithful ministers, in the same be- 
nevolent spirit, warn sinners of 
their ruin, that they may not be 
accessary to it, and because they 
desire to prevent it; and like Jere- 
miah, who had sounded the alarm 
of judgment, and explicitly fore- 
told the calamities which impended 
over his beloved, but guilty coun- 
trymen; they can make their ap- 
peal to God, and clear themselves, 
as he did, from the charge of hos- 
tility and cruelty towards them: 
“ As for me, I have not hastened 
from being a pastor to follow thee ; 
neither have [ desired the woeful 
day, thou knowest: that which 
came out of my lips was right be- 
fore thee.” 

There is another part of Minis- 
terial Fidelity to which we may 
advert, although we cannot en- 
large upon it, but which is of 
great and obvious importance,— 
the maintenance of scriptural dis- 
cipline in all the churches of Christ ; 
and, in order to this, a strict and 
scrupulous adherence, on the part 
of ministers especially, to what is 
prescribed in the New Testament, 
as essential to the constitution of 
such churches, and a faithful, con- 
Scientious, and impartial adminis- 
tration and execution of those laws, 
which are laid down by the Savi- 
our and his Apostles for their 
government. Their responsibility 
is shared with others, and ought 
indeed to be shared by all the 
members of the society; but on 


them it particularly and officially 
devolves, by resisting the intro- 
duction of improper and unquali- 
fied persons, to guard the purity 
and peace of the church, and the 
Table of the Lord from profana- 
tion. ‘ If any man defile the 
Temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.” The church is that tem- 
ple, and its glory is stained, its 
shrine polluted, and its holy rites 
desecrated, when men, notoriously 
unfit and unsanctified, are put into 
‘‘the priesthood, to offer up spiri- 
tual sacrifices ;” or are retained in 
that holy fellowship, after their 
impiety has been detected, and 
their lives have become scanda- 
Jous and disgraceful. Faithful 
Ministers will feel, and act from 
the conviction, that in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, they can ‘* have no 
respect of persons;” that no undue 
preference must be given to any 
on account of their external cir- 
cumstances; and that, neither 
through fear nor favour, must they 
wrest ‘* the law of the house,” or 
be parties to its violation. 

God has promised to impart cou- 
rage for the performance of these 
sacred duties; so that where there 
is an honest and conscientious de- 
sire to be faithful, he will give 
nerve and firmness, he will inspire 
unwonted fortitude, and will raise 
even those who are constitutionally 
timid and fearful, above them- 
selves, and cause them to be 
‘* bold as a lion,”and “ valiant for 
the truth.” ‘* For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind: be not thou therefore 
ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord, nor of me his prisoner; but 
be thou partaker of the afflictions 
of the gospel according to the 
power of God.” Should the gen- 
tle spirit of Timothy tremble and 
shrink at the prospect of persecu- 
tions, the veteran Apostle cheers 
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and animates him by the assurance 
that God would endow him with 
courage and fortitude to endure 
them. Thus when Jeremiah was 
called to the prophetical office, in 
a dark and evil day, he feared to 
enter upon it, and pleaded his in- 
sufficiency: ‘* Then said I, Ah, 
Lord God! behold I cannot speak : 
for I am a child. But the Lord 
said unto me, Say not, I am a 
child: for thou shalt go to all that 
I shall send thee, and whatsoever 
I command thee thou shalt speak. 
Be not afraid of their faces; for I 
am with thee to deliver thee, saith 
the Lord.” The prophet Ezekiel 
was also urged to fidelity, and 
graciously sustained in its exer- 
cise: ‘* And thou, son of man, 
be not afraid of them, neither be 
afraid of their words, though briars 
and thorns be with thee, and thou 
dost dwell among scorpions: be 
not afraid of their words, nor dis- 
mayed at their looks, though they 
be a rebellious house. And thou 
shalt speak my words unto them, 
whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear; for they are 
most rebellious.” ‘* We were bold 
in our God to speak unto you the 
gospel of God. For our exhorta- 
tion was not of deceit, nor of un- 
cleanness, nor in guile: but as we 
were allowed of God to be put in 
trust with the gospel, even so we 
speak ; not as pleasing men, but 
God, which trieth our hearts. For 
neither at any time used we flatter- 
ing words, as ye know, nor a 
cloke of covetousness ; God is wit- 
ness. Nor of men sought we 
glory, neither of you, nor yet of 
others. — But we were gentle 
among you, even asa nurse che-~ 
risheth her children: so being affec- 
tionately desirous of you, we were 
willing to have imparted unto you, 
not the gospel of God only, but 
also our own souls, because ye 
were dear unto us, Ye are wit~ 
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nesses, and God also, how holily, 
and justly, and unblameably we 
behaved ourselves among you that 
believe: as ye know how we ex. 
horted, and comforted, and charged 
every one of you, as a father doth 
his children, that ye would walk 
worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto his kingdom and glory.” 

A minister may be assailed with 
temptations to pursue a course of 
trimming and compromise. When 
any portion, and especially a large 
and influential portion of his audi- 
tors, hold sentiments which he deems 
erroneous, or indulge practices 
which to him appear inconsistent 
with sound morals or Christian 
holiness,—that will furnish a test 
of his integrity; but if he be a 
right-minded and honest man, it 
will yield its triumph also. Will 
he even parley with such a tempta- 
tion? Shall he connive at those 
practices? Shall he spare those 
errors? Perhaps if he expose and 
condemn them, he may incur the 
displeasure of his most liberal 
supporters, alienate them from his 
ministry, and so deprive himself of 
his principal means of subsistence. 
Whether men will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, he must speak 
** as the oracles of God.” There 
may be truths which to some minds 
are unwelcome and offensive ; there 
may be hearers who dislike and 
reject some parts of the word of 
God : to some, doctrinal preaching 
on the one band,—to some, and on 
the other hand, practical preach- 
ing may be unpalatable,—both he 
finds in his commission, and on 
both he will strenuously insist, and 
preach the preaching, not which 
this party or that may admire and 
demand, but which his Great 
Master bids him. 

It may be said, and has been, 
that fidelity is not periled merely 
in such circumstances, but next to 


impossible, and that it is not in 
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human nature to maintain it: and 
latterly it has been asserted, with 
more assurance than ever, (for men 
often speak most valiantly and 
most vehemently when they are 
most afraid, and their hearts mis- 
give them,) that those ministers 
who have to look to their people 
for support, and have no better 
basis to rely on than the voluntary 
principle, are perpetually liable to 
this danger; nay are even com- 
pelled to become the “ flatterers” 
and “ sycophants” of those from 
whom they draw their living: while 
they, on the contrary, who have 
their support insured independently 
of the people among whom they 
labour, are alone in a condition 
to secure fidelity. Archdeacon 
Paley, with others, has pronounced 
this verdict, and he says, “ Fora 
preacher to be thus at the mercy 
of his audience; to be obliged to 
adapt his doctrines to the pleasure 
of a capricious multitude; to be 
continually affecting a style and 
manner neither natural to him, nor 
agreeable to his judgment; to live 
in constant bondage to tyrannical 
and insolent directors ; are circum- 
stances so mortifying, not only to 
the pride of the human heart, but 
to the virtuous love of indepen- 
dency, that they are rarely sub- 
mitted to without a sacrifice of 
principle, and a depravation of 
ter;—at least it may be 
pronounced, that a ministry so 
degraded would soon fall into the 
lowest hands; for it would be 
found impossible to engage men of 
worth and ability in so precarious 
and humiliating a profession.” — 
(Moral Philosophy, p- 435, 6.) 
From a man, of whom it is re- 
ported, and not on slight grounds, 
that for bis own justification he had 
pleaded that ‘* he could not afford 
to keep a conscience,” such an 
objection does seem not a little 
singular; but, passing by that blot 
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in the character of one who, in 
various respects, has rendered good 
service to at least the outworks of 
religion and Christianity, it is 
evident that his argument rests on 
the merest assumptions and falla- 
cies; that he reasons not from 
facts, but conjectures, or at best 
from theory: and though he ap- 
peals to human nature, it is only 
unregenerate, unsanctified nature; 
and there we might give him all 
his conclusions. But Christ calls, 
and his churches, themselves 
fessedly regenerated, ought to em- 
ploy only regenerated men in the 
ministry of the gospel: and where 
** they are not of the world, even 
as he was not of the world,” their 
prevailing motives will cease to be 
secular, selfish, and mercenary ; 
and though their profession were 
both precarious and humiliating, 
love to the Saviour and to the souls 
of men would influence them to 
encounter its mortifications and 
poverty, as it has enabled many 
before them to endure persecution 
and martyrdom in the same glorious 
cause; and in our own day impels 
many generous and noble spirits 
to exile themselves as Christian 
missionaries, in distant, strange, 
and inhospitable regions. But men 
of a secular ambition, who regard 
the ministerial function merely or 
mainly as a literary or lucrative 
profession, canscarcely be expected 
to sympathize with, or appreciate 
such a motive, or to “ take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in ne- 
cessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ's sake.” 

We stop not now to debate the 
questions,— Whether endowed or 
unendowed churches nurture and 
include the larger number of para- 
sitical and sycophant ministers ?— 
Whether the compulsory or volun- 
tary method of supporting Christian 
pastors, be most favourable to in- 


dependence of mind ?—W hether a 
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responsible or irresponsible rela- 
tion to the Church give the best 
and likeliest guarantee for the 
faithful discharge of official duties? 
—but when upon mere theoretical 
and gratuitous surmises, or through 
sectarian and rampant bigotry, 
(we refer not now to Paley, but to 
more modern, and far less amiable 
and generous opponents,) it is at- 
tempted to fasten upon the Dis- 
senting Ministry in general, and 
especially on Congregational Minis- 
ters, the imputation of ‘ time- 
serving” policy, of ‘* pandering” to 
the lusts, the vices, or the heretical 
notions of their Churches and Con- 
gregations, truth and justice demand 
that we should positively and in- 
dignantly repel and denounce the 
slander; and assert the virtue and 
integrity of the men of God, who 
have been so wantonly and vilely 
calumniated. It is due to our 
Nonconformist Fathers,—it is due 
to the Evangelical Dissenting Pas- 
tors generally of the last and pre- 
sent age, to vindicate them from 
every such charge,—come from 
what quarter it may. 

The men, who for conscience’ 
sake, relinquished their livings in 
the Church, and chose a voluntary 
poverty rather than sin against God, 
were not very likely to truckle to 
their fellow-men; and as pastors of 
the voluntary societies, which they 
afterwards gathered in the face of 
enemies, and served with the peril 
of their lives, to be the time-servers 
or flatterers of any :—and that they 
were not, the works of Owen and 
Baxter, of Howe and Flavel, and 
of our own Heywood, abundant- 
ly testify,—and though they are 
dead, yet these speak! Of the 


living it might seem indecorous to 
boast,—yet ‘if we had boasted 
any thing of them, and their up- 
right, honourable character as the 
ministers of Christ, we are not 
ashamed; but as we spake all 
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things in truth, even so our boasting 
would be found a truth,”—if put 
to the test either of fact or com- 
parison. But of our immediate 
Fathers, the men whose mantle is 
inherited, whose spirit is imbibed, 
whose example is followed, whose 
pulpits are occupied,—not dege- 
nerately or unworthily we hope,— 
by the pastors of the present day,— 
of those men of God we may speak 
without a blush, and assert that if 
an Episcopal Venn was a faithful 
man, and feared God above many, 
such also was a Dissenting Moor- 
house ;—that if the Church of Eng- 
land was blessed in the possession 
of a Scott, the judicious and evan- 
gelical Commentator, whose single- 
mindedness, and fidelity to the 
Great Teacher, appear in every 
page of his inestimable volumes,—- 
the labours of Scott, the Indepen- 
dent Tutor at Heckmondwike, ata 
time when error was busy, and 
piety everywhere at a low ebb, 
have, with scarcely less efficiency, 
served and promoted the cause of 
Evangelical Religion throughout 
this populous district, and in all 
directions where his students were 
fixed: and there was a host of 
veterans beside, whom to name 
were to honour, but their record is 
on high; their memory is blessed, 
and shall live when their calum- 
niators are forgotten. 

Men of no principle, and of no 
piety, who take up the office of 
the ministry as a living, or for a 
piece of bread,—may be trimmers 
and flatterers,—and are scarce- 
ly likely to be any thing else; 
but though such may obtrude 
themselves upon Congregational 
Churches, and it were a gratuitous 
and unnecessary piece ot folly to 
deny that instances have occurred, 
yet it may be safely affirmed that 
their number is small,—and that 
men of that unhappy class will 
vainly expect to succeed, and find 
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a home, amongst Congregational 
Dissenters. 

Where the motive is not so base 
and mercenary, there may be other 
motives, far from pure and war- 
rantab!e, prompting men to enter 
the sacred office,—the love of 
science, the eager thirst for know- 
ledge, the pride of talent, the 
vanity of display, may influence 
some who are strangers to the love 
of God, the power of religion, and 
the passion for saving souls. But 
even for these, the lures in our 
Dissenting Congregations, are not 
very congenial or attractive. For 
the most part it may be presumed, 
both in the judgment of charity, 
and on grounds sober and rational, 
that the aspirants to the ministry, 
who have the sanction of their 
respective Churches for devoting 
themselves to the service of God 
in the Gospel of his Son, are con- 
verted persons, and therefore have 
principle to actuate, to urge, or 
restrain them, when they enter 
upon it, and to dispose them to be 
faithful ; and their own observation 
and experience, while yet proba- 
tioners, will teach them, that the 
plain, earnest, unambiguous, and 
scriptural preaching of the gospel, 
is their surest passport to accept- 
ance and success. Should not this 
be, what most certainly it ought to 
be, the result of principle,—yet 
policy dictates such a style, as 
most congenial with the tastes, the 
wishes, and the wants of our 
Churches generally, who would 
regard a flattering and complimen- 
tary mode of address, as intended 
either to insult or deceive them. 

Happy, then, and honoured of 

» are those ministers, whose 
course is uniformly marked by in- 
tegrity, and who reach its close un- 
biassed and unseduced. With 
Samuel, and Paul, they can chal- 
lenge the most rigid scrutiny into 
their conduct and motives ;—and 
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while conscience and God approve, 
and are their witnesses, they can 
dare even the most partial and pre- 
judiced, either of observers or of 
parties interested, to convict them 
of treachery or unfaithfulness, 

Christian Brethren,—it is for 
you, however, to vindicate the 
fidelity of your pastors. Their 
reputation is in your hands,—and 
you must show that you prize it, 
and will not allow it to be assailed 
with impunity. Every attempt to 
disparage them will prove nugatory, 
so long as your conversation is 
such as becometh the gospel of 
Christ,—and you in all things 
adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, which they zealously and 
faithfully maintain. Y our character 
and lives, to a very considerable 
degree, will be the test of their 
ministry; your Christian virtues 
and holy tempers, will be its best 
commendation. “ Ye are our Epis- 
tle ;—known and read of all men.” 
If you take in good part, their 
plain and faithful dealing,—if you 
so hear, that your souls live,—if 
you hear and believe,—if you hear 
and obey,—this will be to them a 
richer and more welcome reward, 
than the most lavish and loud- 
sounding compliments paid to their 
talents,their ingenuity, or eloquence, 
—and your consistent deportment, 
sanctified tempers, active zeal, and 
generous, laborious efforts to serve 
and extend the spread of religion, 
the kingdom of Christ, will justify 
their ministrations, and prove how 
faithful, earnest, and evangelical 
they have been. 

A people hostile to the truth, 
enslaved by the spirit of the world, 
bent on forbidden and sinful in- 
dulgences, might shrink in dismay 
under the searching appeals, the 
sharp rebukes, the thundering de- 
nunciations of a faithful ministry, 
—like those of old, who are called 
‘¢a rebellious people, lying children, 
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children that will not hear the law 
of the Lord; which say to the seers, 
See not, and to the prophets, 
Prophecy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things, pro- 
phesy deceits;”—‘‘ but, beloved, 
we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany 
salvation.” You would indeed be 
“* sinners against your own souls,” 
and would purchase a short-lived 
and fatal repose at a very dear rate, 
should you ‘ turn away your ears 
from the truth, and after your own 
lusts heap to yourselves such flat- 
tering teachers,” and while ‘“ they 
ey falsely, should love to 

ve it so.” But you will give 
your ministers credit for that purity 
of motive, that love to your souls, 
that realizing apprehension of the 
judgment-day, and of the account 
which they must render there, 
which will not permit them to 
accept any man’s person, neither 
to give flattering titles unto man. 
You will not esteem them your 
enemies because they tell you 
the truth. You will suffer the 
word of exhortation from them,— 
and though their rebukes may 
sometimes seem severe, and cause 
you pain, yet in your after-thoughts, 
and on more mature reflection, 
they shall find more favour than if 
they had flattered with the tongue. 
Wherever there exist mutual affec- 
tion and mutual confidence between 
a minister and his church, he will 
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not hesitate, whenever he sees oc. 
casion, to speak to them with all 
the liberty of a friend, whose very 
wounds are faithful, and to “re. 
buke them sharply, that they may 
be sound in the faith,” and they 
will say, “ Let the righteous smite 
me, and it shall be a kindness; and 
let him reprove me, it shall be an 
excellent oil which shall not break 
my head.” 

It is our earnest desire and our 
hope, that you and your pastors 
will be found standing to each 
other in such relations. ‘ And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know 
them which labour among you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them 
very highly in love for their work's 
sake. And be at peace among 

ourselves.” ‘* Obey them that 

ave the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves ; for they watch for your 
souls, as they that must give ac- 
count, that they may do it with joy 
and not with grief, for that is un- 
profitable to you. Pray for us; 
for we trust we have a good con- 
science: in all things willing to 
live honestly.” ‘ For now we live, 
if ye stand fast in the Lord.” “ For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing? are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 
at his coming? For ye are our glory 
and joy.” 

** The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you.— Amen.” 





A NEW REASON FOR SEEKING THE REDRESS OF DISSENTERS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 


BEING rather curious in the eccle- 
siastical polemics of the day, I 
lately met with a singular pam- 
phiet,* published in reply to an 


* “The Church Establishment de- 
fended from the Strictures of a Congre- 
gationalist.” London: J. G. and F. 
Rivington. 





address, called “* The Divine Esta- 
blishment,” &c., delivered at an or- 
dination by Mr. Harris, of Epsom. 
The Reply is anonymous ; but it 
is no secret that the writer is the 
Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
Rector of East Horsley, Surrey. 


Publications, and such parts of 
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publications as are personal, or of 
mere local interest, may properly 
be left. to be buried where they 
first saw the light. Passing by, 
therefore, all those parts of the 
pamphlet which concern none but 
the author of the Address, I will 
treat the readers of the Congre- 
gational to such morsels only as 
seem suited for the general appe- 
tite. 

1. The first titbit is from the 
Litany. The pamphlet opens with 
a “ prayer of the Christians in the 
Charch of England for their ene- 
mies. That it may please Thee to 
forgive cur enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers, and to turn their 
hearts ;— We beseech Thee to hear 
us good Lord.” ‘There is a certain 
stage of oral disputation in which 
the parties, growing in politeness 
as they grow in warmth, reach that 
ominous climax of courtesy, my 
dear sir, and, my good sir. Now 
when a clergyman turns over the 
pages of his Liturgy till he comes 
to a form of prayer tor his enemies, 
and then gives to the Dissenters 
the entire benefit of it, there seems 
something suspicious in the very 
warmth of bis charity; and ground 
to fear, that had he not quickly 
met with that particular form of 
devotion, he might have been 
tempted to relieve his overcharged 
feelings by an extemporaneous 
effusion of another kind. Such 
charity reminds one of the glowing 
devotion with which a holy brother 
of the Inquisition may be supposed 
to have prayed for a relapsed here- 
tic, when delivering him over, pro 
salute anime, to the civil power, 
for execution. It is related of a 
certain noxious soil, that it so 
strongly impregnated the flowers 
with bitterness, that the very honey 
extracted from them partook of 
the favour. The Hon. and Rev. 
Gentleman’s prayer for Dissenters 
—the very honey of his charity— 

N.S. NO. 137, 
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must be confessed to have a strong 
smack of the athanasian in it. But 
I presume he intended his inter- 
cession to come under the general 
head of strictures—and most as- 
tringents are bitter. 

In the present day, however, 
Dissenters deem themselves truly 
fortunate to obtain a prayer of any 
description from a high church- 
man—even though it should come 
in the questionable form of an 
extract of Litany, very bitter. A 
few years ago the circumstance 
would not have been thought so 
remarkable: though, as they never 
expected to be prayed for in that 
orthodox quarter, but in the duly 
authorized and canonical terms of 
the Prayer-book, they must con- 
fess that they did not look for any 
thing very cordial or even appro- 
priate. But that time has gone 
by. And as if the party in ques- 
tion were stung with remorse for 
the excess of charity which they 
once feit towards us, they are, 
certainly, at present, making an 
ample atonement. If ever the 
writer of this pamphlet felt chari- 
tably disposed towards Dissenters 
—nvot that I am aware that he ever 
laid himself open to the suspicion— 
I doubt not he has felt compune- 
tion and sought forgiveness; and 
has published his pamphlet as a 
humble step towards ‘ purging 
himself of his wicked error.” I 
will only add concerning his prayer, 
that as he was determined to give 
Dissenters the benefit of it, he did 
very wisely to do so in the opening 
page; for the high temperature of 
the subsequent pages leads one to 
fear, that had he kept his devotion 
till the end, it would have turned 
sour. 

2. Whenever a dominant and 
corrupt church is assailed, it ap- 
pears to pass through three stages 
to ultimate defeat. The first stage 
is that of proud and insolent con- 
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tempt. When first aroused from 
its lordly repose, it contents itself 
with uttering a few opprobrious 
epithets at the miscreants who dare 
disturb its tranquillity, and affects 
to spurn them without changing its 
recumbent posture. This stage of 
the controversy the Dissenters have 
happily survived. Now and then, 
indeed, one sees the lingering ap- 

rance of this high-church inso- 
lence still, But it is all appear- 
ance—a mere mask to conceal the 
vexation and shivering apprehen- 
sion which marks every line of the 
care-worn countenance. The se- 
cond stage ot the controversy is 
that in which the dominant party 
is obliged to lay aside contempt, 
and to look out for argument; to 
call on its friends for help; to 
bring into use all that it happens 
to know of ‘* the noble art of self- 
defence.” The third stage is that 
in which, distrusting the defensive 

wer of its arguments, it betakes 
itself to the vulgar weapons of re- 
crimination. When the party de- 
scends to the last resource, it is a 
sure sign of a falling cause. Now, 
judging from the pamphlet before 
me, I should say that the church 
controversy has reached a point 
somewhere between the last two 
stages. The Hon. and Rev. De- 
fender of the Establishment is evi- 
dently much more intent (after 
prayer) on impugning the charac- 
ter of dissent, than in vindicating 
that of his church. So completely 
is he engrossed with this laudable 
and lofty aim, that his pages are 
but little disfigured with evidence, 
or encumbered with the low resort 
of argument, Parallel to this was 
a scene which I remember to have 
once witnessed in a court of justice ; 
in which the convicted culprit, 
when called on for his defence, 
burst forth into an angry triade 
against his master, the prosecutor. 
But the judge, very properly, 
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silenced him by reminding him, 
that accusing another did not ex- 
culpate himself: adding, “ It is 
you who are on trial, not your 
master.” And here, be it remem- 
bered, that not only is not dissent 
in court in the capacity of de- 
fendant, it is not there even as 
prosecutor. Dissenters are only 
employed as the advocates of cer- 
tain great principles—the princi- 
ples which produced the Reforma- 
tion. It is these great principles 
which impeach and arraign the 
English Establishment. All that 
we have to do is to see that these 
principles have fair play. Were 
dissent to be overwhelmed with 
abuse to-morrow, the threatening 
relation in which these principles 
stand to the Established Church, 
would still be the same. Having 
began to reform this child of des- 
potism and of Rome from the cor. 
ee of popery, they demand to 
reform her more; they demand it 
to be fully carried out, and legiti- 
mately applied. And in enforcing 
this demand, these principles speak, 
not with the voice of Dissenters 
only, but of thousands also within 
her own pale,—with the voice of 
the nation. 

3. It may be taken for granted 
that those pages are sufficiently 
sprinkled with the usual parrot- 
like phrases of high churchman- 
ship. We are solemnly lectured 
on the dreadful sin of schism:— 
and this too by a minister of that 
church which is the great schis- 
matic of Christendom ; full of rents 
within, and voluntarily cut off 
from all without—from all but her 
distinguished Roman relative. We 
are told that the bishops are not 
merely successors of the apostles, 
(we could never yet learn whom the 
archbishops succeed,) but bishops 
and apostles are synonymous 
terms ; so that the bishops are our 
apostolic rulers; they are apostles 
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or bishops—just which you please ; 
in short, esp are the apostles of the 
church. The rubrics of the church 
are triumphantly quoted to prove 
her maternal solicitude to preserve 
the purity of her household: his 
familiar reference to them, indeed, 
shows on his part a very commen- 
dable degree of antiquarian re- 
search in a most neglected branch 
of clerical study; but as far as 
their practical application to the 
discipline of his church is con. 
cerned, he might almost as well 
have quoted the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian or the Maxims of Confucius. 
Indeed, I remember hearing with 
sympathy, a few years ago, of the 
trouble in which he himself was 
involved for daring to attempt to 
carry one of these obsolete rubrics 
into effect. But, as a complete 
answer to all that he has said in 
vindication of his church, let me 
refer him to the pages of the able 
pamphlet, reviewed in the “ Con- 
gregational” for March, and en- 
titled, ** Fundamental Reform of 
the Church Establishment; by 
which it may be rendered less 
despotic in its constitution, less 
secular in its spirit, and less in- 
tolerant in its administration”—a 
pamphlet written by one of his 
own order; and implying in its 
very title, that even a fundamental 
reform of the church, as an estab- 
lishment, would only diminish its 
intolerance, secularity, and des- 
potism. We are further apprized— 
for the pamphlet is full of informa- 
tion—that the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment are the authorized minis- 
ters of God’s word ;—that the rulers 
of the church of Rome have like- 
wise received this commission ;—that 
he and the said clergy have, some 
how or other, certainly not in the 
ordinary way, received grace to 
know the nature and necessity of the 
apostolic commission ;— and that 
they have had grace to weigh and 
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value the trust committed to them. 
To all which we can only say, that it 
is very odd; inasmuch as this grace, 
when vouchsafed to a noble family, 
as in the instance of the Honour- 
able and Reverend Gentleman him- 
self, is uniformly vouchsafed to a 
younger son; and wherever a living 
is hereditary, this grace is heredi- 
tary also. But we dare say it is 
all very true, or the gentleman 
would not say so; and henceforth, 
therefore, when we see a clergy- 
man who appears to be destitute of 
piety, we shall conclude that he 
has grace as a matter of course, 
only that he is shy of using it. 
How he could have come by it is 
that which puzzles us. We sus- 
pect that the church has still some 
faith in transubstantiation. 

And then, as might be expected, 
political Dissenters are not only 
seeking to overthrow the institutions 
of their country ; they are not only 
leagued with Popish image-worship- 
pers, and the Socinian blasphemers 
of our Lord, to overturn these insti- 
tutions; but Dissenting ministers 
have received no commission ; they 
are schismatical teachers; unautho- 
rized intruders into God's ministry ; 
they know not the sinfulness of men, 
taking upon themselves to confer 
orders, who can show no warrant, 
or pretension of warrant, ordinarily 
or extraordinarily, directly or indt- 
rectly, for sending labourers into the 
Lord's vineyard; the whole body 
of Dissenters are voluntarily living 
in a state of excommunication; they 
have dissented, at least the more 
hopeful among them, through igno- 
rance and erroneous impressions of 
conscience ; and, by the high autho- 
rity of one of the canons, the sacra- 
ments are unduly celebrated among 
them, and without the authority 
which, of necessity, is requisite to 
the same. But, as [ do not wish to 


administer an emetic to the reader, 
I suppose it is almost time that I 
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should stop. He must be con- 
vinced, from this sample, that the 
pamphlet contains all the usual 
and approved high-church ingre- 
dients for the concoction of such a 
dose. Should its reverend author 
see fit to alter its title, let him call 
it, “ A recipe for turning dissent 
from the church into compassion 
for its members.” And, in the 
sincere exercise of that compassion, 
I would ask—what must be the 
state of that mind which can thus, 
in a calm, composed, unconscious 
way, as if he were indicting the 
most obvious and undeniable truths, 
publish these grave offences against 
the common sense of mankind ? 
That he should give utterance to 
them by his own fire-side, in the 
company of a few clerical cronies, 
when their conversation has be- 
come enlightened with a little ran- 
cour against dissent, is conceivable. 
But that an individual of about 
forty years of age, living in the year 
1836, and having access to every 
ordinary source of information, 
should sit down and deliberately 
write such superannuated nonsense, 
and then send it to press, and then 
revise the copy line by line, and 
then give it to the world in a 
pamphlet, is a mystery of absur- 
dity, an abyss of folly, which we 
trust we shall never be able to 
comprehend. Well might he be 
ashamed to put his name to it: we 
look on this as the most hopeful 
thing about him. 

With what interesting simplicity 
does he ask, ‘“* Who are the perse- 
cuting party? the Church, or the 
Dissenters? We do not seek to 
deprive them”—but the answer, in 
favour of the Establishment, is so 
obvious, that it is unnecessary to 
state it. No, poor, persecuted 
church, whom hast thou ever 
wronged? But thine own history 
is a history of sufferings. In thine 
infancy, they barbarousiy robbed 
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thee of thy pet land; took from 
thee thy Star-chamber, and de- 
prived thee of all thy other little 
innocent toys. As thou grewest 
up, thou wast denied the little 
Spartan indulgence of cutting off 
the ears or the head of a dissenting 
helot. And now thou art be- 
grudged the trifling enjoyment of 
keeping thy hand in the Dissen- 
ter’s purse just to play with the 
contents. But, cheer up, still thou 
hast Guy Faux. How truly lu- 
dicrous is it to hear a church, 
which has never yet laid the torch 
of persecution out of its hand, com- 
plain that it is not loved and ca- 
ressed ;—an Ishmaelitish church, 
with its hand against every Chris. 
tian denomination, murmuring be- 
cause these denominations do not 
embrace it ;—shutting the door in 
their faces, and then alleging 
against them, as a crime, that they 
will not come in ;—surrounding 
its wares with a high protecting 
price, and then complaining that 
its custom falls off. Such is the 
logic of the wolf against the lamb, 
But the Establishment has always 
been eloquent in complaints. Like 
a sturdy beggar, some sore it must 
exhibit, either real or feigned, to 
appeal to the compassion of the 
passers-by. This writer's com- 
plaint, that the church is now per- 
secuted, is only a new version of 
that ancient cry, the church is in 
danger. But we wish to break it 
to him gently, in a friendly way, 
that this alarm-bell has had its 
day; its trading value is gone; 
it is a dangerous speculation. He 
may apply the match, but he will 
find the powder damp. It is high 
time for him to know, that the 
period has gone by when the 
words, Dissent—Popery— Danger, 
could deprive men of their senses, 
If there really be danger to his 
church, it arises from her imitating 
certain other old ladies—standing 
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still in the middle of the road, 
instead of moving on, and thus 
getting out of the way. 

4. And now for the ‘‘ important 
discovery ; or the new reason for 
seeking the redress of our griev- 
ances.” It will be found in the 
following quotation :—*‘ In one, 
and one only, of his strictures, 
has Mr. Harris a ground of truth, 
and that is in our defective dis- 
cipline...... Suffice it to say, 
that the evil is known, and la- 
mented, and acknowledged by the 
church at large; and the 8000 
clergy who, two years ago, ad- 
dressed the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, all joined in expressing 
their desire for amendment in this 
respect. There is a hope, there- 
fore, that under God's blessing, 
this, the only stone of reproach 
which cur accusers can find out, 
will at length be rolled away. 
But it is right that Mr. Harris, and 
all the Dissenters who may be in- 
clined to triumph over us for this 
defect, should clearly know, before- 
hand, that the very first and necessary 
consequence of the restoration of the 
exercise of our discipline will and 
must be to enforce the canon above 
cited, and to exclude the separatists 
and revilers of Christ's church from 
the spivitual benedictions which He 
has entrusted to her; of which, in 
many instances, by the laxity of dis- 
cipline, they are now enabled, out- 
wardly, to partake. The justice of 
this he must himself acknow- 
ledge; for as there is no sin more 
frequently and earnestly con- 
demned in the New Testament, 
than the sin of schism and cause- 
less dissent, they whose carnal 
mind leads them to fall into that 
snare of Satan’s, are, to the full, 
as fit objects of exclusion as Mr. 
Harris considers those who fall 
into other sins, Not only this, but 
as it is manifestly contrary to our 
blessed Lord’s intention, that we 
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should ‘cast the pearls’ of our 
heavenly treasure to those who 
‘turn again and rend us’ with 
railing accusations; so it seems to 
the greatest degree unreasonable, 
that they who have lived in hatred 
of the Apostles’ communion in the 
Church of England, should be ad- 
mitted, &c.” 

This is speaking out with a ven- 
geance. ‘The canon to which this 
promising pupil of St. Dominic 
refers, and on which his christian 
hopes rely, is the Sth of 1603; 
which excommunicates, ipso facto, 
all separatists from the church: and 
the benedictions of which these se- 
paratists are to be deprived, are 
matrimony, burial, or any other 
office. So that what the gentleman 
means is simply this—that he and 
8000 clergy are panting for the 
reformation of church discipline— 
that by such reformation they un- 
derstand the recovery of the power 
to punish Dissenters—and that 
having obtained such power they 
will place all the Dissenters of the 
kingdom under the terrors of a 
papal ban. From which it is plain, 
that should this clerical millenium 
arrive before we have obtained the 
redress we are seeking, the conse- 
quence would be, that the right of 
marriage would be denied us—our 
dead would remain unburied—and 
every other christian office be re- 
fused us. Here, then, is surely a 
new reason for urging the measure 
of redress ; whether it be an addi- 
tional reason for being in haste 
about it, is another question. Now 
this is another specimen of that 
kind of attraction so peculiar to 
the Establishment; and called by 
philosophers the attraction of re- 
pulsion. No doubt this amateur 
of persecution is astonished at our 
obstinacy in not rushing into the 
arms of a church so manifestly 
scriptural in its spirit, and so de- 
votedly bent on our recovery; 
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and flatters himself that, unless we 
are perfect reprobates, his pro- 
posed discipline can hardly fail to 
reclaim us. ; 
Let not the simple-minded reader 
suppose that he is in jest. In jest! 
He is a manof a sad countenance. 
As long as the power of the Esta- 
blishment continues on the wane, 
the sun itself is darkened in his 
eyes, and a smile would be a sin, 
And whether he will ever smile 
again, depends on the success of 
his hopes, ‘‘ under God’s blessing,” 
to excommunicate the Dissenters. 
Let him only succeed in this Chris- 
tian enterprise, and if he does not 
smile, he will at least be prepared 
to sing the nunc dimittis with all 
becoming resignation and _grati- 
tude. In jest, indeed! If that 
resuscitation of defunct church 
power for which he languishes 
took place to-morrow, [I have no 
doubt that it would find him pre- 


pared with a well-matured plan 
to take immediate steps for the 


suppression of dissent. And ra- 
ther than surrender that canonical 
relict of barbarism on which his 
hopes rely, he would gladly see the 
nation in flames. But if its penal 
horrors are not to be re-enacted— 
if, in the inscrutable dispensation 
of events, this pleasing indulgence 
should not be afforded him, he, 
good man, is determined to enjoy 
the dying satisfaction of knowing 
that it has not been his fault.— 
His solemn delight, while quoting 
and referring to this old instrument 
of torture, is undisguised. It re- 
minds one of the Greek rhapso- 
dists, who, according to Plato, 
could not recite Homer, without 
almost falling into convulsions. 
The old book of penal canons is 
his Homer. And I doubt not 
that even when his mental suffer- 
ings, on account of the powerless 
condition of the church, are most 
acute—when he is even shedding 
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his blood for her, in metaphor 
the bare recital of a few of its 
more animated lines raises him 
above the world, and renders him 
as insensible to pain as the Indian 
is under the scalping knife, while 
shouting his death-song. 

If the question be not too novel 
and startling for this ecclesiastical 
Draco, we would humbly enquire 
what beneficial end he proposes 
to answer by his pains and penal. 
ties? Let his Christian Utopia 
be supposed to be realized. Let 
him daey himself the grand in- 
quisitor of the scene, ‘ knit with 
the furies and the fates in the 
dance,” and snuffing up the dis- 
senting carnage with delight. The 
Te Deum of triumph has been 
sung; and each of his eight thou. 
sand familiars is armed with his 
cat-o’-nine tails, and a common in- 
former. And now what does he 
propose to effect? Does he really 
believe in the proselyting efficacy 
of such discipline? Is he so igno. 
rant of human nature? of the state 
of the country? of the records of 
history? If Establishments can 
only learn from experience, cen- 
turies of experience have surely 
been enough to prove the folly of 
intolerance. The knowledge of this 
truth is an accomplishment so easily 
acquired, that the mostordinary abi- 
lities may aspire to it. Has he ever 
calculated the probable number of 
converts the Establishment ac- 
quired by the existence of the 
Corporation and Test Acts? When 
he has calculated its probable pro- 
fits from this source, let him set 
down its probable loss from the 
same quarter, and strike the ba- 
lance. And, as an important ele- 
ment in the account, let him re- 
member that during the long-con- 
tinued existence of these uncon- 
stitutional restrictions, his church 
was daily losing ground to the per- 
secuted, and incurring against it- 
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self a great national debt of op- 
position. Does he not know the 

rfection to which Charles the 
First and his primate Laud had 
brought church discipline in 1639— 
just on the eve of that revolution 
in which the nation arose and swept 
church, primate, and king away 
together? Was it not by an obsti- 
nate perseverance in an attempt 
to suppress all dissent from the 
Establishment, that Philip IL. lost 
the low countries? and that France 
bled so profusely and so long under 
the civil wars of the League? 

Besides, if the penalty of ex- 
communication would be likely to 
frighten the Dissenters to church, 
would not the dread of death ope- 
rate more efficaciously still? And 
if the end would justify the adop- 
tion of excommunication, why 
should it not the infliction of death 
also? We know not, indeed, but 
this may be our friend's intention. 
To suppose that he would gladly 
re-enact all the odious restrictions 
from which the Dissenters have 
been released, is only to give him 
the credit of being consistent with 
himself. And as he must regret 
that the spirit of persecution has 
been so unwisely allowed to sleep, 
and lament that his church should 
have lost so much precious time; 
why, perhaps, he might think it 
excusable to indulge in a Smith- 
field bonfire or two, just to strike 
a wholesome dread into the Dis- 
senters as expeditiously as possible, 
and so redeem the lost time. I 
acknowledge that he does not, 
in so many words, ask for this ; 
but this may be modesty. Nor 
does he ask to include the Catho- 
lics among the objects of his penal 
favours. For, like Hudibras, con- 
tent, for the present, with one spur, 
he knows that if he gets 

“* To active trot one side of’s horse 

The other will advance of course.” 


When he so zealously opposed 


the emancipation of the Catholics, 
on the ground of their persecuting 
spirit, it seemed to be a natural in- 
ference, that he himself cherished a 
dread of intclerance. But how 
absurd to hazard an ordinary con- 
jecture about the opinions of such 
a man. His objection proves to 
be, not to persecution itself; but 
either a fear that they would not 
exercise the prerogative judiciously, 
or else a desire to monopolize the 
commodity for the benefit of the 
Establishment. 

This subject once more forces 
on our attention the unwelcome 
lesson that the character of an 
Establishment is unchangeable 
from within itself. The spirit of 
the times may repeal the intolerant 
statutes, and muzzle its ferocious 
anathemas; but they are only 
chained up, not changed. Had we 
quoted this sanguinary canon of his 
church as authority against her, we 
should have been loudly exclaimed 
against as uncharitably raking 
up this past reproach on her fair 
fame from the ashes of oblivion, to 
which she had consigned it. In 
genuine Jesuitical style we should 
have been assured that this Dens- 
like production was quite obsolete. 
And, in truth, we thought it was. 
We had flattered ourselves that 
such curses were retained only in 
terrorem; it turns out, however, 
that they are kept with great fore- 
thought, as an important reserve, 
ready, when the regeneration of 
the church shall take place, to be 
letslip as so many dogs of war. We, 
good easy souls, hugged ourselves 
with the fond idea that a sepulchral 
stone had been laid over this relict 
of a persecuting church. But this 
canonical resurrection man has 
again brought it into the light of 
day ; and it proves to have been. 
buried alivee We now know— 
that is, if frequent illustration and 
repetition can convince us—that not 
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only is the wealth of the church 


inviolable, and the character of the’ 


clergy indelible, but also that its in- 
tolerance is unchangeable. ‘« Even 
in her ashes, live her wonted fires.” 

And this view of the church 
compels on us the unpleasant con- 
clusion, that an Establishment has 
a natural and necessary incapacity 
for toleration. Knowing that per- 
secution has not resulted from any 
particular system, but from the ac- 
cidental combination of ignorance, 
bigotry, and power, we have some- 
times hazarded the conjecture that 
the English church, had it been 
established in the darker ages, 
would have had her faggot and 
her torch,’ her inquisition and her 
consecrated tribe of persecuting 
priests, as well as the Romish 
church. Alas, it appears that 
there was no risk whatever in the 
conjecture ; she has them, in inten- 
tion, now. Looking back to the 
persecutions of Parker and Whit- 
gift, to the canons of 1603, and 
the synods of 1640, we have often 
congratulated ourselves on the 
happy change of times: and the 
church, ever fond of decoration, 
has readily accepted and worn 
every plume we have given her on 
the score of increased liberality : 
it would seem, however, that she 
is not liberal on the “ voluntary 
principle,” but only on compulsion. 
Not that we regard this honourable 
and reverend limb of the Vatican 
as a specimen of his eight thou- 
sand. We hope and believe that 
the majority of them have drank 
deeper into the benevolent spirit 
of the gospel, or into the liberal 
spirit of the age, than into the 
illiberal spirit of the church; and 
that they would regard his into- 
lerant spirit as a libel on Chris- 
tianity, and an almost indictable 
outrage on their own character. 
But then, in thus differing from 
him, they differ equally from their 
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church. He only aspires to the: 
merit of consistency between the 
principles of his church ‘and his 
own practice. He is simply an 
incarnation of the canons—a new 
avatar of the Establishment, — 
Burnet tells us, from personal 
knowledge, what the true sons 
of the church were in 1688 :— 
“* They are, for the greatest part, 
the worst natured, the fiercest, indis- 
creetest, and most persecuting sort 
that are in the nation.” And this le- 
gitimate descendant from that wor- 
thy stock is only demonstrating in 
his own person, that what they 
were in the beginning, they are 
now, and ever will be; that their 
office and their virtues descend 
together. We were beginning to 
dream that the curse of the church 
was ‘*a weed upon a tomb;” 
when, lo, this minister of Mount 
Ebal steps forth with a sprig from 
the canonical tree to convince us, 
that her hatred of Dissent is a 
living evergreen. 

Another reflection, which the 
subject excites, relates to the im- 
policy of the church in allowing 
the continuance of her penal ca- 
nons. How much more would she 
be consulting her dignity were 
she to renounce and trample them 
under foot! Who cares for those 
mimic thunders of the Vatican? 
Let her consign them to some anti- 
quarian recess, or to the curious 
in martyrology. Let them form 
the substance of the next volume 
of Entertaining Knowledge.— 
Whereas, while she retains them, 
they necessarily impart a papal 
aspect to her constitutions; they 
form her chief glory in the eyes 
of the bigotted among her sons, if 
it be only for the poison they yield 
for the arrows of controversy; 
and they must be looked on asa 
warning of what she would do in 
the inquisition line, if she could. 
In addition to which, they sow the 
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fruitful seeds of pride and bigotry 
in minds which might otherwise 
be kind and modest. Here is an 
individual, for instance, who, but 
for the demoniacal influence of 
such anathemas, might, for aught 
we know, have been a harmless, 
humble, modest member of society. 
Instead of which, we now find 
him aping fantastic tricks of au- 
thority over men at whose feet he 
should deem it an honour to sit, 
and whose train-bearer he can 
never hope to become. But chil- 
dren will take after their parents, 
and his ecclesiastical alma mater 
is a vixen. 

And what an affecting illustra- 
tion does this gentleman supply of 
how much it is possible for a per- 
son not to know; and how much 
he may be behind the age in which 
he lives. Withdrawn from the 
free and enlarged contemplation 
of all great questions, immured 
within the narrow limits of his own 
order, and trying every public 
measure by its bearing on that 
order, he seems as utterly ignorant 
of the state of the age, as if he 
had but just emerged from the 
unbroken silence of years in a Car- 
thusian monastery. Had he fallen 
asleep in 1636, and only just 
awoke, this Rip Van Winkle of 
the church could not have spoken 
more confidently and complacently 
of again charging and pointing the 
spiked canons of 1603. Though 
even asa rival of the seven sleepers, 
he is not without his use; like a 
hull decaying on the strand, he 
serves to show the distance left by 
the current of the times. But in 
common humanity we must remind 
him, that this is not the year 1636, 
but 1836: that Laud is dead—the 
style altered—the Inquisition gone 
—and that the Church of England 
's now actually in the balances. 
We would warn him of the danger 
of penetrating those long-closed 
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and noxious recesses to which his 
defunct canons have been con- 
signed, since no safety lamp has 
been devised for such an enterprise, 
and an explosion may ensue, such 
as would dissipate him, canons and 
all, into thin air. He evidently 
belongs to a class that should not 
dare to interfere at the present 
crisis. He is much more likely 
to embarrass and injure his cause 
than to serve it. He should make 
room for others, and count it a 
privilege to look on. Let him put 
himself to school, or reserve him- 
self for the plains of Armageddon, 
or qualify for a chaplaincy under 
Don Carlos, or emigrate to the 
waste lands near Rome. And 
should any thing offer at home, 
such as a new edition of his fa- 
vourite canons, architectural de- 
signs for a church prison, burning 
the bones of some of the old Puri- 
tans, the working of a new tor- 
ture steam-engine, or any thing 
else suited to his peculiar order of 
talents, we promise to send for 
him. 

Meanwhile, a hand is knocking 
louder and louder at the door of 
the Establishment, and will not be 
denied. A principle is at work 
as universal as that which is now 
renewing the face of the earth, and 
intended to be as_ beneficial—a 
principle which it is as impossible 
to put off as to adjourn an eclipse, 
and whose march may be calcu- 
lated almost as certainly as a pla- 
net’s path: that principle is charged 
with a divine commission against 
all ecclesiastical monopolies and 
corruptions; whether or not it 
shall annihilate also the seat of 
such abuses, or only cleanse and 
reform it, depends chiefly on the 
conduct of those who at present 
occupy it. Most cordially do we 
admire the excellent few in the 
Establishment, who, in obedience 
to this principle, ae to have 
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devoted themselves to the perilous 
task of cleansing that Augean sta- 
ble; and most sincerely do we 
sympathize with them when we 
see others of their order Jabouring 
to frustrate their endeavours, and 
even increasing the nuisance. A 
fiat has gone forth which makes 
ecclesiastical reform, wherever it is 
needed, a necessary condition of 
ecclesiastical existence. To stand 


still even is impossible. To think 
of retrograding to times of perse- 
cution, is a symptom of the mai- 
ness which precedes destruction, 
To advance is imperative; and 
he who chooses to stand in the 
way of that advancement, or to 
act the part of a drag-chain on it, 
must expect the reward of the 
drag-chain to lie in the dust. 
ASPIRATE. 


ON THE CHARACTER, ORIGIN, AND DESIGN OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


(Continued from page 169.) 


Evsesivs Pampuitus is supposed 
to have been born in Palestine 
about the year 270, or perhaps ear- 
lier, became bishop of Cesarea in 
315, or a little later, and died in 
339, or 340. Of his parents, edu- 
cation, and conversion, nothing 
is known, but he was probably 
brought up in the christian religion. 
—** He was,” says Jerome, ‘‘a man 
most studious in the divine scrip- 
tures,......Vvery diligent in making 
a large collection of ecclesiastical 
writers, and published innumerable 
volumes, .....He flourished chief- 
ly under the emperors Constantine, 
and Constantius. On account of 
his friendship with the martyr Pam- 
philus, he received his surname from 
him.” — Eusebius combined in him- 
self many brilliant qualities, and, 
with the exception of Origen, was 
the most learned and laborious of 
all the early fathers.—‘* His testi- 
mony to the Scriptures,” observes 
Dr. Paley, * is the testimony of a 
man much conversant in the works 
of Christian authors written during 
the first three centuries of its era, 
and who had read many which are 
now lost.”* 

In the third book of his cele- 


‘ * Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 
Part I., chap. IX. sec. 1. mear the end. 





brated Ecclesiastical History, after 
quoting from Clement of Alexan- 
dria a report of the evangelist 
John, he gives the following in- 
formation respecting the four gos- 
pels :—** Let us,” says he, “ ob- 
serve the writings of this apostle 
which are not contradicted by any. 
And, first of all, must be men- 
tioned, as acknowledged of all, the 
gospel according to him, well known 
to all the churches under heaven. 
And, that it has been justly placed 
by the ancients the fourth in order, 
and after the other three, may be 
made evident in this manner. Those 
admirable and truly divine men, 
the apostles of Christ, eminently 
holy in their lives, and as to their 
minds adorned with every virtue, 
but ‘ rude in language,’ confiding 
in the divine and miraculous power 
bestowed upon them by our Sa- 
viour, neither knew nor attempted 
to deliver the doctrine of their 
master with the artifice and elo- 
quence of words. But, using only 
the demonstration of the divine 
Spirit working with them, and the 
power of Christ performing by them 
many miracles, they spread the 
knowledge of the kingdom of hea- 
ven all over the world. Nor were 
they greatly concerned about the 
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writing of books, being engaged in 
a more excellent ministry, which 
was above all human power. In- 
somuch that Paul, the most able of 
all in the furniture both of words 
and thoughts, has left nothing in 
writing besides some very short [or 
a very few] epistles, although he 
was acquainted with innumerable 
mysteries, having been admitted 
to the sight and contemplation of 
things in the third heaven, and been 
eaught up into the divine paradise, 
and there allowed to hear unspeak- 
able words. Nor were the rest of 
our Saviour’s followers unacquaint- 
ed with these things, as the seventy 
disciples, and many others besides 
the twelve apostles. Nevertheless, 
of all the disciples of our Lord, 
Matthew aud John only have left 
us any memoirs, who too, as we 
have been informed, were com- 
pelled to write by a kind of ne- 
eessity. For, Matthew, having first 
preached to the Hebrews, when he 
was about to go to other people, 
delivered to them in their own lan- 
guage the gospel according to him, 
by that writing supplying the want 
of his presence with those whom he 
was then leaving. And, when Mark 
and Luke had published the gospels 
according to them, it is said that 
Jobn, who all this while had 
preached by word of mouth, was 
at length induced to write for this 
reason. The three first written 
gospels heing now delivered to all 


men, and to John himself, it is said’ 


that he approved them, and con- 
firmed the truth of their narrative 
by his own testimony, saying there 
was only wanting a written account 
of the things done by Christ in the 
former part, and the beginning of 
bis preaching. And, certainly, that 
vation is very true.” 

In other passages of his works, 
Eusebius thus describes the several 
evangelists, and the occasions on 
which their gospels were published. 


of the Four Gospels. 
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—‘' The apostle Matthew,” says he, 
‘* does not pretend toany honourable 
station in the former part of his 
life, but placeth himself among 
publicans, employed in heaping up 
money. This none of the other 
evangelists have mentioned, not 
his fellow-disciple John, nor Luke, 
nor Mark. But Matthew is his 
own accuser, and dissembles not 
his former course of life----+- You 
may observe John to be of the 
same mind with Matthew; for, in 
his epistles, he either nameth not 
himself at all, or calls himself only 
elder, no where apostle, or evange- 
list. In his gospel, when he speaks 
of him ‘ whom Jesus loved,’ he 
does not mention himself by name. 
As for Peter, out of abundance of 
modesty, he thought not bimself 
worthy to write a gospel; but Mark, 
who was his friend and disciple, is 
said to have reeorded Peter’s rela- 
tions of the acts of Jesus,-++.+- 
For, Mark was not present to hear 
what Jesus. said, but all 
things in Mark are said to be me 
moirs of Peter’s discourses. - 
Luke, at the beginning [of his gos. 
pel,] assigns the reason of his 
writing, declaring that, whereas 
many others had rasbly undertaken 
to give a relation of the matters 
which he most surely believed, he 
thought himself obliged, iv order 
the better to divert us from the un- 
certain relations of others, to de- 
liver in his gospel a certain account 
of those things which he was well 
assured of, from his intimate ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with 
Paul, and his conversation with 
the other apostles.”"—And, again, 
‘* Luke, who was of Antioch, and 
by profession a physician, for the 
most part a companion of Paul, 
who had likewise more than a 
slight acquaintance with the rest of 
the apostles, has left us, in two 
books diviuely inspired,evidence of 
the art of healing souls, which he 
2Q2 
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had learned from them. One of 
these is the gospel, which he pro- 
fesses to have written, ‘as they 
delivered it to him, who from the 
beginning were eye witnesses and 
ministers of the Word;’ with all 
whom hesays, likewise, he had been 
* perfectly acquainted from the 
very first.’ The other is, the Acts 
of the Apostles, which he composed 
now, not from what he had re- 
ceived by the report of others, but 
from what he had seen with his 
own eyes. And it is said that 
Paul was wont to refer to the 
gospel according to him, whenever 
in his epistles, speaking as it were 
of some gospel of his own, he says, 
* According to my gospel.’* 
Eusebius Hieronymus, or Je- 
rome, was born at Stridon on the 
confines of Dalmatia and Panno- 
nia, about the year 342. Under 
the guidance of Christian parents, 
he received: a learned and liberal 
education, and travelled in France, 
Italy, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt. 
He was ordained a presbyter at 
Antioch in 378, but preferred a 
studious and monastic life to a 
public ecelesiastical office ; and, 
having held for a few years the 
post of secretary to Damasus, 
bishop of Rome, finally retired, 
in 386, to Bethlehem, where he 
afterwards chiefly resided until his 
death, which happened about the 
year 420. Possessed of excellent 
talents, and an ardent mind, he was 
from his youth indefatigable in the 
acquisition of knowledge, most of 
his time having been spent, either 
in the schools of rhetoricians and 
philosophers, or in scriptural stu- 
dies; and, if Tertullian was one of 
the earliest, Jerome was undoubt- 
’ edly one of the most accomplished 
of the Latin fathers. To his many 
other literary qualifications he 
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added one which was highly im. 
portant, and at that period uncom- 
mon, namely, a familiarity with the 
Hebrew language, and scriptures, 
and a personal acquaintance with 
the localities of Palestine, which 
he had the advantage of visiting in 
the company of several learned 
Jews. 

The account given by this emi- 
nent biblical scholar respecting the 
four evangelists is as follows.— 
‘* That there were many who wrote 
gospels, even Luke the evangelist 
witnesseth. Luke i. 1. But the 
church, which, according to the 
Lord, is built upon a rock, pours 
out only the four rivers of Para- 
dise,...... and has four corners, and 
four rings, by which the ark of the 
covenant, and guardian of the law 
of God is safely carried on immov- 
ablestaves. Exod. xxv.12 —16. The 
first is Matthew, the publican, sur- 
named Levi, who wrote his gospel 
in Judea, in the Hebrew language, 
chiefly for the sake of the Jews 
that believed in Jesus, and did 
not join the shadow of the law with 
the truth of the gospel. The second 
is Mark, interpreter to the apostle 
Peter, and the first bishop of Alex- 
andria, who never saw the Lord 
himself, but related things as he 
had heard them from his master, 
very truly, but not in the exact 
order in which they were done. 
The third is Luke, the physician, a 
Syrian of Antioch, ‘ whose praise 
is in the gospel,’ 2 Corinth. viii. 18 ; 
Coloss. iv. 14. who was a disciple 
of the apostle Paul, and published 
his gospel in the countries of 
Achaia and Beotia, who, likewise, 
as he also intimates in his preface, 
writes rather as a hearer than as an 
eye witness. The last is John, the 
apostle and evangelist, whom Jesus 
loved most, who leaned on the 
Lord’s breast, and from thence de- 
rived the purest doctrine, to whom 
alone it was said by the Lord, when 
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on the cross, ‘ Behold thy mother.’ 
John xix.27. When he was in Asia, 
and the seeds sown by the heretics 
Cerinthus, Ebion, and others, who 
denied Christ to have come in the 
flesh, were now springing up, 
whom, also, in his epistle he calls 
antichrists, and the apostle Paul 
often reprehends, he was compelled 
by almost all the bishops of Asia, 
and by deputations from many 
churches, to write more fully of our 
Saviour’s divinity; and ecclesias- 
tical history informs us that, when 
he was thus requested by the bre- 
thren to write, he answered that he 
would, provided they would all 
join in fasting and prayer for him. 
Which being done, and he being 
fully inspired, he broke forth into 
that proem, coming down from 
heaven, ‘ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.’ 
John i. 1. These four gospels were 
foretold and pretigured in the vision 
of Ezekiel, ch. i.5—10. The first 
living creature having the face of a 
man denotes Matthew, who writes 
as of a man, beginning thus, ‘ The 
book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham,’ Matt. i. 1. The second 
denotes Mark, in whom is heard 
the voice of the lion roaring in the 
desert, ‘The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.’ Mark i. 3. The third 
face of a calf [or ox] prefigures the 
evangelist Luke, who begins his 
gospel with the history of Zacha- 
riah the priest. The fourth denotes 
the evangelist Jubn, who, taking 
the wings of an eagle, ascends on 
high, and discourses of the Word 
of God.” 

In his Catalogue of ecclesiastical 
writers, Jerome gives the follow- 
ing additional information.—‘* Mat- 
thew, called also Levi, of a publican 
made an apostle, first of all wrote 
4 gospel in Judea, in the Hebrew 
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language, and in Hebrew letters, 
for the sake of those of the circum- 
cision who believed. Who after- 
wards translated it into Greek is 
uncertain. Moreover, the very 
Hebrew [gospel] is in the library at 
Cesarea, which was collected with 
great care by the martyr Pamphi- 
lus, and, with the leave of the 
Nazarenes who live at Berza in 
Syria, and use that volume, I trans- 
scribed a copy. It is observable 
that, whenever this evangelist, in 
his own person, or in the person of 
our Saviour, quotes any passages 
of the ancient Scripture, he does 
not follow the version of the Se- 
venty, but the Hebrew original. 
Among which, these two deserve 
notice, ‘Out of Egypt have I called 
my son,’ Matt. ii. 15., and Hosea 
xi. L. and, ‘ He shall be called a 
Nazarene.’ Matt. ii. 23.,and Is.xi.1. 

Mark, the disciple and inter- 
preter of Peter, at the desire of the 
brethren at Rome, wrote a short 
gospel, according to what he had 
heard related by Peter; which, 
when Peter knew, he approved of 
it, and authorized it to be read in 
the churches, as Clement writes in 
the sixth book of his Institutions, 
and also Papias, bishop of Hiera- 
polis. Peter, also, makes mention 
of this Mark in his first epistle, 
written at Rome, which he dente: 
tively calls Babylon; ‘ The church 
that is at Babylon, elected to- 
gether with you, saluteth you, 
and so does Mark my son.’ 1 Peter 
v.13. ‘Taking the gospel which 
himself had composed, he went to 
Egypt, and at Alexandria founded 
a church of great note...... He died 
in the eighth year of Nero, and was 
buried at Alexandria, where he was 
succeeded as bishop by Anianus,” 
—In his commentary on the Epis- 
tle of Paul to Philemon, v. 24, 
Jerome says he thinks that Mark 
there mentioned is the writer of 
the gospel; “ which manner of ex- 
pression,” observes Dr. Lardner, 
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“ seems to imply that he was not 
positive, and that there were some 
of a different opinion.” 

** Luke, a physician of Antioch, 
not unskilful in the Greek lan- 
guage, as his writings show, a dis- 
ciple of the apostle Paul, and the 
constant companion of his travels, 
wrote a gospel, of whom [or of 
which] Paul makes mention, say- 
ing, ‘ And we have sent with him 
the brother whose praise is in the 
gospel throughout all the churches ;” 
2 Corinth. viii. 18, And, to the 
Colossians, ‘ Luke, the beloved 
physician, greets you:’ Coloss. iv. 
14. And to Timothy, ‘ Ouly Luke 
is with me.’ 2 Tim.iv. 11. He 
published also, another excellent 
volume, entitled, The Acts of the 
Apostles, the history of which com- 
prebends Paul's two years dwelling 
at Rome, and reaches, therefore, 
to the fourth year of Nero, from 
whence we perceive that this last 
book was written in that city. 
+eneee-. Some have supposed that, 
whenever Paul in his epistles 
makes use of this expression, ‘ Ac- 
cording to my gospel,’ he intends 
Luke’s writing. And it is sup- 
posed that Luke did not learn his 
gospel from the apostle Paul only, 
who had not conversed with the 
Lord in the flesh, but also from 
other apostles, which, likewise, he 
owns at the beginning of his vo- 
lume, saying, ‘ Even as they deli- 
vered them unto us, who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word.’ Luke i. 2. 
Therefore, he wrote the gospel 
from the information of others, but 
the Acts he composed from his 
own knowledge.”—In other pas- 
sages, Jerome speaks of Luke as 
haying been a proselyte to Juda- 
ism, before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and says,—*‘ that of all the 
evangelists Luke was best skilled 
in the Greek language, that he 
wrote his gospel more especially 
for Gentiles, and that he wrote the 
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history of Paul, in the Acts, ina 
compendious manner.” 

** John, the apostle whom Jesus 
loved most, son of Zebedee, bro- 
ther of the apostle James, whom 
Herod beheaded after the Lord’s 
passion, last of all wrote a gospel, 
at the desire of the bishops of Asia, 
against Cerinthus and other here- 
tics, and, especially, against the 
doctrine of the Ehbionites, then 
springivg up, who affirm that Christ 
did not exist before his birth of 
Mary, for which reason he was 
obliged to declare his divine nati- 
vity. Another reason of bis writ- 
ing is also mentioned; which is 
that, after having read the volumes 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he 
expressed his approbation of their 
history as true, but observed that 
they had recorded an account of 
but one year of our Lord’s minis- 
try, even the last, after the impri- 
sonment of John, in which year, 
also, he suffered. Omitting, there- 
fore, [very much] that year, the 
history of which had been written 
by the other three, he related the 
acts of the preceding time, before 
Jobn was shut up in prison, as 
may appear to those who read the 
volumes of the four evangelists; 
which may serve to account for the 
seeming difference between Jobn 
and the rest. He, also, wrote one 
epistle, the beginning of which is, 
* That which was from the begia- 
ning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes,...and 
our hands have handled of the 
Word of life;’ which is received 
by all learned and catholic men 
in general without exception. The 
other two, the beginning of one of 
which is, ‘ The elder to the elect 
lady, and her children;’ and of the 
other, ‘ The elder to the beloved 
Caius,’ are said to have been writ- 
ten by Joba the presbyter, whose 
sepulchre is to this day shown at 
Ephesus; though some thiok that 
both the monuments are of Joba 
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the evangelist. Domitian, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, rais- 
ing the second persecution after 
Nero, John was banished into the 
island Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation, which Justin Mar- 
tyr and frenzeus explain; [or, per- 
haps, “ speak of, and bear wituess 
to.”] When Domitian had been 
killed, and his edicts had been re- 
pealed by the senate, because of 
their excessive cruelty, he returned 
to Ephesus, in the time of the 
emperor Nerva, and, living there to 
the time of the emperor Trajan, he 
established and governed all the 
churches of Asia, and, dying ata 
great age in the sixty-eighth year 
of our Lord’s passion, he was buried 
near the same city.” 

“In his books against Jovinian, 
written in 393, or 394, Jerome ob- 
serves,” says Dr. Lardner,—* that 
John was young when he was 
called by Christ to follow him, 
e+eeesfand] that he was at once 
apostle, evangelist, and prophet ; 
apostle, in that he wrote letters to 
the churches as a master, evange- 
list, as he wrote a book of the 
gospel, which none other of the 
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twelve apostles did, except Mat- 
thew ; prophet, as he saw the Re- 
velation in the island Patmos, 
where he was banished by Domi- 
tian. His gospel,too, differs from 
the rest. Like an eagle, he as- 
cends to the very throne of God, 
and says, “ In the beginning was 
the Word.”* 

The close resemblance of Je- 
rome’s statements to those of his 
predecessors proves that their re- 
ports are, for the most part, accu- 
rate and complete, and that no fur- 
ther information on the subject can 
reasonably be expected. All the 
material intelligence concerning the 
four gospels which Christian anti- 
quity supplies may, therefore, be 
regarded as having now been ad- 
duced, and the next step in the 
process of investigation, before re- 
suming the research of internal 
evidence, will consist in a_ brief 
review of the historical testimony 
thus collected, in order to ascer- 
tain its value and amount. 


London, April, 1836. W.S. 





* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. V. pp. 
1—7, 34—42. 





ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF NOTTINGHAM. 


To the Editor. 
Dear S1r,—Unintentional errors, 
when not the effect of carelessness, 
ought not to subject their authors 
to any other censure than is im- 
plied in correcting them; but 
statements which involve moral 
poy are worthy of severe repre- 
ension. You will not wonder, 
therefore, that I am anxious to 
clear myself from an imputation 
of this latter kind, brought against 
me by a gentleman of known 
respectability, and with your 
avowed sanction. A passage in 
my letter to you on the subject of 
Fraser’s Magazine and. the Ame- 
rican Deputation, has, it seems, ex- 


posed me to the very harsh reproach 
of violating “ truth and charity,” 
two things which I may be permitted 
to say it has been the labour of my 
life to defend and illustrate. And 
assuredly the sentence complained 
of, when viewed in relation to the 
arguments for the support of which 
it is adduced, cannot justly be 
considered as at variance with 
either. In your Magazine for 
January, page 34, it stands thus, 
«* Not all these together,” (that is, 
the misrepresentations which were 
industriously circulated to the preju- 
dice of the voluntary system in Ame~ 
rica) ‘can for a moment shake the 
evidence on which THE CONGRE- 
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GATIONAL DEPUTATION found 
their statements, that New York, 
with its two hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, has one hun- 
dred and thirty-two churches, while 
Liverpool, with almost the same 
population, has but fifty-seven; 
that the same number of ministers, 
fifty-seven, are found in Boston 
with its sixty thousand souls; that 
Cincinnati, a daughter of the forest, 
not half a century old, has, with a 
population of thirty thousand, twenty- 
two ministers, while Nottingham, 
with a population of fifty thousand, 
has but twenty-three.” 

Allowing that I, and not the 
Deputation, am responsible for this 
comparative view of the statistics, 
as far as the number of ministers 
is concerned, of the places thus 
brought into juxta-position—what 
is there in it that is at variance 
with truth and charity? No one 
can suppose that I would have 
ventured such a statement as a 
mere conjecture; and if I have 
made it from the very creditable 
documents to which I had access, I 
may have fallen into a venial 
mistake; but certainly the animus 
which Mr, Alliott imputes to me 
is wanting. “Truth and charity,” in 
my case, have not been violated. 
Till Mr. Alliott published his ac- 
count of the ecclesiastical and 
educational statistics of the town 
of Nottingham, in your last num- 
ber, how could I, or any stranger, 
be acquainted with its religious 
state, except from testimony? And, 
notwithstanding all that Mr. Alliott 
has written to impugn the state- 
ment contained in my letter, both 
that statement, and the testimony 
on which it rests, will be found to 
be correct, and perfectly consistent 
with “ truth and charity.” 

In the first place, the statement 
was no invention of mine. I per- 
fectly recollect meeting with it in 
the volumes of Reed and Matheson; 
but I quoted it from the Octo- 
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ber number of the North Ame- 
rican Quarterly Review for last 
year, page 506, where it is ex. 
pressly attributed to the authors 
of these volumes. It is introduced 
for the purpose of defending and 
illustrating the voluntary principle, 
as it regards the formation of 
Christian churches, and the supply 
of pastors, and it claims superiority 
in this respect for America above 
England—where, whether we con- 
sider the operation of the com- 
pulsory system, or that of the 
voluntary, it is contended that the 
New World has immeasurably the 
advantage; that neither of them, 
during the long course of centuries, 
has done as much for England, as 
the spontaneous efforts of Christian 
liberality and zeal, in a very few 
years, have effected for the United 
States. 

It was secondly, in this view, and 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
principle it involves, in opposition 
to the variations from truth and 
charity put forth in Fraser, that 
I adopted the statement of the 
Deputation, as quoted in the Ame- 
rican Journal ;— and I have yet to 
learn, that by so doing I have 
compromised my Christian honour 
and integrity. I was delighted to 
learn, on Mr. Alliott’s authority, 
‘that in and about Nottingham, 
no man, woman or child need be 
without knowledge, if they are 
willing to receive it, and that there 
is no deficiency of exertion to ex- 
cite them to attend it.” But still 
this does not touch either the facts 
which my letter assumes as to the 
comparative ecclesiastical statistics 
of Cincinnati and Nottingham, or 
the reasoning founded upon them. 

How many more than twenty- 
three ministers has the voluntary 
principle in Nottingham provided for 
the instruction of its teeming and 
dying population? Has the compul- 
sory or establishment system pro- 
vided so many ? This latter was the 
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gist of my argument. I was placing 
the two systems in opposition, in 
order to show how little reason the 
Church of England has to boast of 
the efficiency of her system as 
compared with that of the Volun- 
tary Principle, both in America 
and in Britain; and 1 conclude by 
affirming, ‘‘ that this church, the 
Church of England, has never made 
any thing approaching to an ade- 
quate provision to meet the moral 
and spiritual wants of the people, 
and that if the Voluntary Principle, 
were to be paralyzed by some act 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, that we 
should soon resemble a_ heathen, 
rather than a Christian land.” 

I cannot but regret that Mr. 
Alliott’s valuable communication 
should impugn that which alone 
can give strength to the cause in 
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which we are all enlisted, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. If the 
moral integrity of its advocates, 
on every trivial occasion of inad- 
vertency or mistake, is to be openly 
assailed, what is this but to afford 
the enemy an advantage, and in 
fact to turn our weapons against 
ourselves? Men should read care- 
fully before they accuse publicly. 
My letter presented a fair occasion 
for Mr. Alliott to state what the 
Voluntary Principle had achieved 
in Nottingham; but certainly its 
obvious design, and the whole tenor 
of its argument, ought to have pro- 
tected me from the severity of his 
censure. But, it seems, wise men 
are not always wise, nor are good 
men always kind. 
Lam, Dear Sir, your’s, &c. 
SIGMA. 





HINTS FOR THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


(To the Editor.) 


DEAR Sir,—The times in which 
we live call for prompt and 
vigorous exertion. The Dissen- 
ters must be awake, for their ene- 
mies do not occupy the bed of the 
sluggard. The power of the 
world is putting on new forms, 
and exerting itself in every pos- 
sible way to blind, to seduce, to 
stifle, to terrify, and to crush. 
Are the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land doing their duty? In the 
great battle of principles do we 
take our stand where the men of 
God might be expected to appear ? 
Are we doing all that can be done 
for the church—for the gospel— 
for souls—and the glory of Christ ? 
Does the “* question of questions” 
carry with it in our heart and ad- 
Vocacy at once the solemnity and 
earnest energy of a religious ques- 
tion? Do we make it a matter of 
Conscience to spread abroad in the 
minds of a priest-ridden and be- 
nighted nation, the truths which, 
N. 5. NO, 137. 


when known, must justify our 
position, and bring out at once to 
sight and abhorrence, the genius 
and influence of a dominant anti- 
christian system. 

1 am afraid, Sir, that our zeal 
is not equal to our cause, and that 
we may go to the grave without 
seeing the impediments which men 
have placed in the way of the 
gospel removed. The ‘ages to 
come,” depend, under God, on 
our faithfulness. O that they may 
not miss the blessings which the 
toil, and courage, and suffering of 
devotedness may win. 

I think, Sir, as the annual as- 
sembly of the Congregational 
Union is approaching, we should 
all be looking up to God in 
prayer for his blessing on the 
brethren who are then expected to 
meet, that their consultations and 
resolves may end in some great 
practical benefit to our churches, 
adequate to the wants which the 
age at once reveals and aggravates. 
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The Union will have many 
questions of most serious import- 
ance claiming attention, wisdom, 
and zeal. A plan for assisting in the 
erection of chapels and the liqui- 
dation of their debts, must be 
brought into general, generous, 
and determined operation. A de- 
putation of eloquent, able lec- 
turers should be sent to every 
town in the land, to explain our 

rinciples and to meet objections 
bows the ‘* many adversaries” who 
** gainsay or resist:” and whilst 
many other plans of usefulness 
may be proposed, I feel most 
strongly the importance of one, 
to which I must beg leave to call 
your attention. Qur body is most 
wofully negligent of ecclesiastical 
statistics, and we should not allow 
another year to pass without 
adopting some mode of ascertain- 
ing the amount of accommodation 
provided and funds raised by every 
church of our order in the coun- 
try. This could be done very 
easily through the County Associ- 
ations. If every such association 
would hold its annual meeting 
before the month of May, and 
every pastor in the association 
would provide his report, the se- 
cretaries could soon transmit to an 
officer of the Union a general or 
particular account of the state and 
influence of all our sacred com- 
munities. Thus each church would 
know the progress of another; 
and the agency and efficacy of 
our own principles would be seen 
in the grand total laid before us 
annually, in the easily gained, the 
authorized and the indisputably 
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correct report of the Union.— 
If it be a source of pleasure and 
encouragement for a society of 
believers to learn at the end of a 
twelvemonth the amount of its 
own comparatively insignificant 
contributions to the cause of Christ 
and of mankind, how much more 
delightful would be the stimulus af- 
forded by a general view of the 
power of our churches throughout 
the land, as brought to bear on the 
welfare of its population. In such 
a case we should be glad, whilst 
the enemies of truth and freedom 
would be horror-struck at the evi- 
dence of union, zeal, energy, and 
increase thus laid before them. And 
I am persuaded, Sir, that many a 
peor church amongst us would be 
found to do more on voluntary and 
scriptural principles than it has 
been supposed capable of perform- 
ing. Lcould not but observe with 
astonishment and delight, at a re- 
cent annual meeting of the church 
of which I have the bishopric, 
how much may be done without 
state assistance, and in spite of state 
oppression, by a little love and zeal, 
l am sure, if the facts of our an- 
nual exertions as a body could be 
congregated together in an appen- 
dix to the periodical address of the 
Union, this would be brightly de- 
monstrated ; and as an instance of 
it, you will perhaps allow me to 
give you a specimen of a report 
lately given in by the deacons toa 
church, which I am _ confident 
would meet with many fellows on 
the record of our body, should my 
proposal be listened to. 


Abstract of the Deacons’ Report, 1835. 


Chapel accommodation, 900 sittings, 380 | Seat Rents, &c 


free. 
Chapel debt, £310. 
Minister’s income, £116. 
Sabbath school, 500 children. 


Now, Sir, if this be done by one 
church, and that a poor and feeble 
one, what must be the sum raised 
by all the churches of Christ which 
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; - - £81 
Income of Trust Property . 70 
For Benevolent Institutions 435 
For the Debt on the Chapel 168 





£455 19 6} 
belong to our Zion. I hope our 
friends and our foes will soon know. 


Yours in the Gospel, 
W.H.H. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


General Remarks on the Reformation: a 
Sermon delivered in Argyle Chapel, 
Oct. 4, 1835, being the three-hundredth 
Year, that very day, of publishing the 
first complete Version of the Bible in 
English. By William Jay. 8vo. pp. 45. 

The Value and Claims of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and Reasons of Separation from the 
Church of Rome; being the substance of 
two Discourses preached in York Street 
Chapel, {Dublin,] Oct. 4, 1835. By 
William Urwick, D. D. 8vo. pp. 128. 

The Duty of Searching the Scriptures 
maintained and enforced: a Discourse 
delivered on the occasion of the third 
Centenary of the Translation of the Bible 
into the English Language, on the Even- 
ing of the 4th of October, 1835; in the 
Congregational Chapel, North College 
Street, Edinburgh. By W. Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Principles of Protestantism contrasted 
with the Errors of Popery: a Lecture 
delivered on Sabbath Evening, Oct. 4, 
1835, in Stansted Independent Chapel. 
By Josiah Redford. 8vo pp 37. 

The English Scriptures ; their first Re- 
ception and Effects ; including Memorials 
of Tyndale, Fryth, Coverdale, and Ro- 
gers, assigning to each his respective 
place in the Production of the English 
Bible: with an Appendix, respecting the 
first Edition of the English New Testa- 
ment, by Tyndale, in 1525, recently dis- 
covered ; the Bible of 1537, on which the 
Versions following were founded; and a 
Chronological List of Editions printed 
previously to our present Version, Sc. 
By Christopher Anderson. 8vo. pp 109. 

The Young Christian’s Protestant Memo- 
rial, for the Commemoration of the Ath 
day of October, 1835. By Thomas 
Timpson. 12mo. pp. 82. 

Jubilee of the Reformation: two Sermons 
upon the Nature and Effects of Popery 
and Protestantism ; preached October 4, 
1835, in the Church of St. Mildred, 
Canterbury. By the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlett, A.M. one of the Six Preachers 
of Christ Church Cathedral, and Rector 
of St. Mildred and All Saints, &c. 8vo. 





pp. 47. 

The English Bible; its History and Re- 
sults. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Why is Popery Progressing? By David 
Thom, Minister of Bold Street Chapel, 
Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 50. 


The Spread of the Gospel the Safeguard of 
England! A Sermon preached in St. 
Stephen's Church, Walbrook, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 4, 1835, being the Tercen- 
tenary of the Translation of the whole 
Bible into the English Language. By 
the Rev. George Croly, LL.D Rector 
of the United Parishes of St. Stephen’s, 
Wulbrook, and St. Benet’s, London. 
8vo. pp. 40. 

WHEN the British Critic ‘adopted 
a course of opposition” to the 
jubilant celebration of the fourth 
of last October, the third cente- 
nary, it will be recollected, of 
the printing of the first entire edi- 
tion of the English Bible, it was 
natural for nonconformist readers 
to ponder the hostile announce- 
ment. It would, however, have 
been uncharitable to have sup- 
posed, either that the “‘ opposition” 
sprung from indifference to a bless- 
ing of unspeakable magnitude; or 
from dislike to the agents employed 
in its impartation, still less from 
any feelings of sullen pugnacious- 
ness. It was then pretty evident, 
and since it has been avowed, 
that ‘ecclesiastical irregularity” 
was involved in’ the observ- 
ance: that, although “ clergy- 
men were quite at liberty in their 
respective parishes to observe or 
neglect the commemoration, as they 
pleased,” yet, ‘practically, they 
were not at liberty.” 

But having nothing, as noncon- 
formists, to do with a refinement 
bordering so closely upon the lu- 
dicrous, we notice it merely in 
passing: our observations will be 
confined, chiefly, to the fears exe 
pressed by the journal we have 
mentioned, as another reason for 
its opposition, The pulpit, it was 
thought, would be ‘* put into re- 
quisition by the partizans of fac» 
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tions, and converted into batteries 
of offence along the whole range of 
the empire.”— Brit. Crit. for Janu- 
ary, 1836, p. 237. 

We freely acknowledge, that 
when the first intimation of the ob- 
servance reached us, our apprehen- 
sions took the same direction; not 
that we were scared by any visions 
of ‘‘ irregularity,” for we are un- 
shackled by such rules as obstruct 
union for good purposes: nor did 
we quake, politically, for our own 
ministers, because we felt equal 
confidence in them, as the friends 
of protestantism and preachers of 
righteousness: but we did fear, 
and even predict, that the tempta- 
tion, which would be thus afforded 
for violence and rancour, would be 
too strong for those fiery spirits to 
resist, who, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of the same periodical, “like 
men startled by robbers out of 
sleep,” are in the habit of rushing 
** to attack popery” with a ‘ blind 
and impatient fierceness.” 

A more complete justification of 
such apprehensions could scarcely 
have been found than in the ser- 
mon of Dr. Croly. He does his 
utmost to create alarm; not by 
clear and well-defined statements, 
nor by solid argument, but by dog- 
matisms; by the use of unfulfilled 
prophecy; by poetic imaginings; 
by tropes of rhetoric. His manner 
reminds us of those sons of mis- 
chief who delight to scatter fire- 
brands. If he is to be believed, 
popery is now dominant in Eng- 
and and Ireland; a ‘* Romish 
priesthood has obtained a direct 
and exclusive representation in the 
legislature ;” “that vulture,” po- 
pery, ‘‘bas grasped the pinnacle 
of the state, and already counts 
her carcases below.” In short, it 
has so increased, that ‘a trial of 
fearful gloom is hastening over the 
whole Protestant world:” ‘* Pro- 
testantism in Europe, may, and 
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probably will, be finally reduced to 
a remnant.”—pp. 35. 37. 39. 

“‘ These,” however, once more to 
quote the British Critic, “‘ are only 
vague assertions, or eloquent rhap- 
sodies. We want accurate data, 
Mere hypotheses, or striking de- 
scriptions got up for the sake of 
effect, are worth nothing. We 
still doubt the fact, that popery is 
still on the increase beyond the 
rate of increase in the general 


population of the country. We 
doubt it as to Ireland. We more 
than doubt it as to England. We 


know many sensible and observing 
men in Ireland, who utterly deny 
the relative augmentation—the po- 
sitive it would be absurd to ques- 
tion—in the number of the Roman 
Catholics. We know many clergy- 
men in England, who, instead of 
being unable to walk about with- 
out meeting a throng of Romanists 
to tread upon their toes, and push 
them off the pavement, can scarcely 
find more Papists in their parishes 
that they can find Mahometans.” 
— Brit. Crit. ut sup. pp. 229, 230. 
Whether the parties to whom the 
sarcastic rebuke just quoted was 
addressed, and Dr. Croly is one of 
them, will profit by it, is uncertain: 
but we cannot advert to it without 
asking, how it comes to pass, that 
the strain which provoked it is so 
peculiar to the partizans of esta- 
blishments? Dissenters have re- 
course to no such paltry and un- 
becoming ‘‘ tricks.” Instead of 
desecrating the fourth of October, 
—the Christian sabbath, let it be 
observed,—to the preaching up of 
crusades, they employed it for de- 
vout thankfulness ; for setting forth 
the ‘exclusive authority, suf- 
ficiency, and excellency of Holy 
Scripture, and the right of private 
judgment on its sacred contents.” 
Is it then because they have no 
understanding? because they are 
indifferent to the once-delivered 
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faith? because they have a leaning 
to Popery? We put these ques- 
tions, with the fullest knowledge, 
that Dissenters have again and 
again been assailed as ‘‘ confede- 
rates with the Papists,” but we 
defy an affirmative answer to either 
ofthem. We challenge the circu- 
lators of so foul a libel to the proof; 
nay, We challenge them to produce 
more able, more consistent, more 
zealous defenders of the Protestant 
faith, than are to be named among 
dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land. To this very slander, how- 
ever, we believe the public owed 
the Rev. J. P. Dobson’s eloquent 
discourse upon the ‘‘ Advantages 
and Deficiencies of the Protestant 
Reformation.”” And, with that 
discourse before us, (preached, and 

ublished* at the request of the 
Monthly Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers in London,) we 
submit it to every fair and honest 
mind, whether parties who, re- 
joicing as Mr. Dobson and other 
nonconformists do, in the Reforma- 
tion itself, and the glorious things 
accomplished by it, are yet alive 
to its deficiencies ;—who mourn that 
so many ‘‘ of the errors and super- 
stitions of Popery” should have 
been retained in what became 
“the established creed and ritual” 
of the country ;—who point them 
out, and expatiate upon them, are, 
or can be, in confederacy with 
Papists? 

We are not sorry to perceive, 
that the repetition of a charge so 
palpably calumnious, roused the 
indignation of Mr. Alexander. 
We allude to his “* Dedication” to 
the Sermon mentioned at the head 
of this article ;—a sermon, by the 
way, of whose varied and com- 
manding excellencies we scarcely 
know how, adequately, to express 
our admiration. 


_—— = Le 


* In 1829, October, pp. 70. 
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“It has become fashionable with a 
certain party, to taunt Dissenters with 
a friendly leaning towards the Church of 
Rome. By what facts this charge is 
supported, or by what show of argument 
it is maintained, | confess myself at a 
loss to conceive. It is, indeed, true, that 
we will not so far belie our principles 
as to join in persecuting our fellow- 
subjects. It is true that we refuse to 
have any fellowship with men who, lost 
to all sense of Christian principle and 
Christian decorum, are seeking to raise 
against the Papists ‘a cry of revenge.’ 
And we have no hesitation in avowing, 
that we scorn to countenance those mere 
political stipendiaries, who, under the 
guise of opposition to Popery, are seeking 
to serve the purposes of a party which 
has learned its dearest tenets in the 
school of the Popes, and to uphold a sys- 
tem which has done more than any other 
agency to maintain Popery so long in 
these realms. But, if for this we are to 
be taunted with indifference to the cause 
of Protestantism, we repel the charge 
as an unfounded calumny, to which the 
entire course of our history gives an 
ample refutation. We have a character 
which bas now stood the test of nearly 
two centuries, to which to appeal in our 
favour. The Congregationalists of Great 
Britain are not a body that can be hid in 
a corner, or whose history can he easily 
forgotten. Occupying, in point of num- 
bers, wealth, and influence, a foremost 
place amongst the religious denomina- 
tions in this country ;—there have been 
periods in their history, when they might 
almost have dictated their own terms to 
government; bet when they chose rather 
to suffer injustice, than to do any thing 
that might, in the slightest degree, favour 
the designs of Popery. The spirit which 
actuated the Fathers of our body still 
pervades its members; and though we 
have learned to treat our fellow-subjects, 
who are attached to Romanism, with that 
respect which is due from one member of 
a free state to another, we can tell our 
calumniators, that we entertain towards 
the tenets of that party, a degree of ab- 
horrence, of which no man who has not 
thoroughly embraced the principles of 
religious liberty can form any concep- 
tion.” —pp. 4, 5. 

Mr. Jay, too, in his ‘* General 
Remarks,” the whole of which are 
worthy of him, and a fine specimen 
of matured wisdom, solemnly ad- 
dresses himself to the consciences of 
such as thus traduce their fellow- 
Christians. 
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“If the Reformation be founded in 
truth, it is imperishable; for great is the 
truth, and it will prevail. A Gamaliel 
might have said, at the commencement, 
to the Sanhedrim of opponents, ‘ Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to novrght; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God’ And so 
it has been. Every kind of fraud and 
force was employed against this cause 
to vilify, to check, and to ruin it. But 
out of weakness it waxed stronger and 
stronger. The adverse things that hap- 
pened, turned out rather to the fur- 
therance of the work. Its sufferings only 
purified and increased its progress; and 
the very blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the churches. 

“¢QOh!’ said Latimer to Ridley at the 
stake, ‘Give me thy hand, brother; we 
are kindling a fire that will never be put 
out.” The dying oracle did not speak 
falsely : so it has been; soit will be. We 
do not necessarily connect the cause with 
a particular place or mode of church 
government; but we have no fear of the 
continuance and advancement of Pro- 
testantism, 

**¢ But is not the Church in danger?’ 
You must tell us your reference before 
we can answer the question. If you mean 
the Church of Christ, we reply, in his 
own language: * On this rock will I build 
my Church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ 

** Who would dread the return of ap 
paritions, and fairies, and witches? You 
cannot bring them back without bringing 
back previously the times, and the cre- 
dulousness which gendered and supported 
them.—‘ But the darkness is past, and 
the true light now shineth.’ 

“¢ But is there not great danger from 
Popery” Do not its advocates and ad- 
herents amazingly increase? By no 
means. They increase proportionably 
with other parts of our population, and 
they may exceed in a particular district ; 
but take the cause at large, and ask 
Papists themselves, whether their church 
is prosperous, and multiplying? They must 
be exceedingly flattered by the magnifying 
reports of their enemies, and may not 
choose to contradict them, but they cannot 
believe them. They are aware of the diffe- 
rence between former and present times. 
They know what Popery once was and what 
it now is. They know how kingdom has 
been lost after kingdom; and _ how little 
it would be in the power of any bull to 
make any ruler or people tremble now. 
They know how they have been succes- 
sively shorn of their wealth, splendour, 
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power, and influence. They know the 
decreed violation of the celibacy of their 
clergy in the South American states, has 
made a breach in the infallibility and 
perfection of the whole unity. And they 
know how the providence of God igs 
spoiling them of their strong holds, and 
laying in numbers their monasteries and 
their orders waste. What multitudes of 
proselytes did they formerly boast of 
abroad ! and what learned and expensive 
missions were supported, and gloried in 
to evangelize the heathen; i e. to bring 
them within the pale of the Church of 
Rome! Where are their Missionaries 
now? The Missionary field is left entirely 
to Protestants, and so are all the foreign 
colonizations too. Commerce and enter- 
prize are nearly confined to them also. 

* According to our views of Scripture, 
the papal system, as such, is doomed to 
perish; and if we had no prediction of 
this kind on which to rely, we should 
expect the result from many agencies 
now in motion. The extensiou of liberty, 
the spread of education and knowledge, 
the preaching of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the prayers and exertions of those 
who have power with God and can pre- 
vail ;—all these are tokens that the fears 
of many are groundless. 

“**Bat are you not afraid of Popish 
persecution?’ We are not afraid. It is 
perfectly a bugbear, unless you can turn 
the world upside down. Juster views 
prevail, and they cannot be unlearned, 
Parties have committed themselves on 
the side of freedom too far to recede. 
Persecution is a wickedness that can 
never again be established by a law. 
The trial, indeed, has been made. What 
persecution is there in America, where 
the Catholics are as free as others? 
What persecution is there in the mixed 
countries of Europe, and even where the 
Popish is the major part of the inha- 
bitants? See the Cantons of Switzerland, 
where, in many towns and villages, the 
Catholics and Protestants alternately use 
the same places of worship. 

“ ¢ Butis not Popery always the same?” 
And is not Presbyterianism always the 
same? And does not the requisition of its 
formulary enjoin and bind all its true sons 
to do every thing in their power ‘to root 
out and destroy all papacy and prelacy? 
If some things are the same, others are 
not; and to these the former must bend, 
and by these they must be regulated. 
Why has not Popery for ages burnt any 
one for heresy? They could not do it; 
they could not do it even in their most 
devoted realms. ‘The force of opinion in 
time becomes more powerful than any 
law, than any authority. We may dare 
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every Popish power to put one Protestant 
to death! The heavens would reveal the 
iniquity, and the earth rise up against it, 
and ring from one end to the other with 
reproach and horror.—General Remarks, 
pp. 27—31. 

The contrast thus furnished, of 
the different tone of some church- 
men, and, we regret to say, most- 
ly of the school styled evange- 
lical, and dissenters, upon a sub- 
ject professedly dear to both, will 
serve, we hope, to induce con- 
sideration as to the cause of it. 
For our own part, much as we re- 
spect and love our Christian bre- 
thren in the establishment, in spite 
of their many provocations, we can 
only account for the difference,— 
by the operation, in the one case, of 
state influence; and in the other, 
by its absence. We see Protestant 
ministers, who are unaffected by 
the secular objects of the partially- 
reformed hierarchy, not only con- 
tending for the great principles of 
the Reformation with unsurpassed 
earnestness; resorting to know- 
ledge, and especially of the Scrip- 
tures, as a sovereign antidote to 
Popery; and reasoning, therefore, 
out of them; but doing it without 
perturbation ; without at all prac- 
tising, either upon the credulity or 
the nerves of their audience; and 
advocating, at the same time, the 
equal civil rights of their opponents, 
as if no more affected by their re- 
ligious opinions, than by the colour 
of their skin. Whereas, such men 
as Dr. Croly, and he represents a 
class, when they defend Protestan- 
tism, (which, he will have it, is 
“already pure!” p. 35.) so far 
from pursuing a similar course, dive 
into the profoundest mysteries ; 
force upon you ideas of jealousy 
and competition; become half fran- 
lic with political affrightment ; and 
seem unable, even to commemorate 
the translation of the Bible into 
English, without revelling (at least, 
Dr. Croly has done it,) in all the 
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atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Nor does our view of the matter 
rest merely on the selections we 
have already made. Mr. Ander- 
son, like his other Dissenting 
brethren, in the pamphlet with 
which he has favoured us, (and it 
is stored with well-digested in- 
formation,) instead of amusing his 
readers with crotchets; or acting, 
after the fashion of a conjuror, 
upon their fancies or their fears, 
seews bent only on their edifica- 
tion; upon expanding their minds; 
upon enabling them to give a reason 
for their hope and faith. Mr. Red- 
ford, again, no less judicious, and 
with an ardour worthy of imitation, 
teaching, in a sensible and straight- 
forward manner, the principles of 
Protestantism; brings the leading 
tenets of Popery to the test; urges 
Protestants to gratitude; and, im- 
pelled by a spirit of genuine be- 
nevolence, stirs them up to effort. 


“T think sympathy for unhappy Popish 
Ireland should be cherished on the pre- 
sent occasion. She is our sister. She is 
united to our country by political ties, 
but she is separated from us by prejudices 
the most hostile and deeply rooted. To 
a large majority of her sons and daugh- 
ters, the Protestant Reformation is an 
event from which they derive not the 
slightest imaginary benefit. Millions there 
continue in all the darkness of popish 
ignorance and superstition. You know, 
my friends, we have this day, at each 
service, made Ireland's woes the subject 
of our special supplications. Oh! let her 
then, from this day henceforth, be more 
than even a co-partner with us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar blessings. 
There are several valuable institutions 
which are exerting themselves nobly for 
the amelioration of her condition,—such 
as the Hibernian, the Irish Evangelical, 
the Baptist Irish Society, and others: my 
prayer is, that British Christians, sym- 
pathizing more than ever for their de- 
graded sister, may, by their liberality 
to these institutions, render tenfold more 
extensive and efficient their combined 
and laudable exertions.”—pp. 34, 35. 


Mr. Timpson, in his ‘* Young 
Christian’s Protestant Memorial,” 
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by seasonable extracts, puts before 
the ‘“‘ Sunday Scholars of our Bi- 
ble Classes especially,” the leading 
facts of the Reformation; and thus, 
without any undue means, excites 
the sympathy, the gratitude, and 
the energies Mr. Redford recom- 
mends. 

Happy should we have been, on 
again turning to a clergyman of the 
establishment, could we have conti- 
nued our favourable report; but Mr. 
Bartlett’s ‘‘ Jubilee of the Reforma- 
tion,” although indicating a better 
state of mind than Dr. Croly’s, is 
more than tinged with the charac- 
teristic fault we have dwelt upon. 
In his case, however, it arises ap- 
parently from a want of discrimina- 
tion. There seems to be sone in- 
firmity in his perception, which 
renders him, as is the case with 
very many churchmen, unable to 
see, how Roman Catholics, though 
their fellow-subjects, can be per- 
mitted to enjoy their inalienable 
rights as men, without involving 
Protestants in the love and evils of 
Popery. If this be not so, we 
think he would not have printed, 
even if he had written and preached, 
the sixth page of bis first sermon ; 
—a page sadly blemished by mis- 
placed italics; but actually dis- 
graced by the assertion, evidently 
made to produce alarm, that it is 
** the infatuated cry of the age, that 
Popery may now be trusted, and 
cherished, and embraced, in all the 
fervour and affection of Christian 
fraternity.” 

Among Dissenters we never 
heard that cry; nor can we imagine 
the statement applicable, as made 
to any section of the community, 
unless, perchance, it be those who 
are infected with “‘the Popery of 
Protestantism.” And what,—asks 
the popular and effective writer 
who uttered that graphic sentence, 

“What is bigotry but the ape of 
Popery ; or a species of persecution, 
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ashamed, or afraid, or unable to act? 
What is High Churchism, but Popery in 
the bud or in the embryo? I know excel. 
lent churchmen who are not bigots; they 
have their convictions and their pre. 
ferences, (and who would forbid these 
to any man?) but it is no part of their 
religion to condemn, or even unchurch 
others. But he who deems it sinful to 
enter any place of worship but his own; 
—or treats it as a most lamentable of. 
fence, that one of his own flock has, once 
in his life, communed at the table of a 
brother as much ‘holding the head’ as 
himself, and differing from him only in 
non-essentials ;—or who refuses or mur- 
murs to bury a child baptized by a Dis- 
senter, or not baptized at all;—or con- 
siders all other churches but his own as 
unscriptural, and all the administrations 
of ordinances in them as invalid ;—let 
him rail so long and as loud as he chooses 
against Popery, be assured he is a Papist 
at heart, and in principle. Liberty of 
conscience is his grievance. He would 
willingly recal it, if it were in his power, 
and let loose the dogs of war, or employ 
the fetters of spiritual despotism. He 
secretly calls for fire from heaven, but 
the comfort is, there is no one to hear 
him,”*— Mr. Jay’s General Remarks, 
pp. 38, 39. 

It is our desire not to be under- 
stood as citing the preceding para- 
graph against Mr. Bartlett. On 
the contrary, we give him credit 
for being, in truth, of another 
spirit; but we do cite it for expla. 
nation, and, if it may be, for con- 
viction. And we would take the 
opportunity it affords, to say to 
godly and conscientious clergy- 
men, that it behoves them to be 
careful, lest pride of caste, or an 
inordinate affection for civil su- 
periority, first lead them to con- 
found attachment to civil and re- 
ligious liberty, with the love of 
Popery ; and then, as Mr. Bart- 
lett has done, to upbraid, as an 
‘infatuated cry,” that, which, ac- 
curately represented, is the distin- 
guishing honour of Protestantism. 


“If,” says Mr. Jay, “to believe and 
assert,—that while we render unto Cxsar 
the things that are Cosar’s, we should 
render unto God only the things that are 
God’s,—that the Church is not the State, 
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nor the State the Church,—that politics 
and religion should be separately de- 
fined,—that civil authority has nothing to 
do with an intercourse with our Maker 
and our Judge,—that its powers and 
penalties extend only to actions, while it 
takes under its impartial wing the life, 

rty, and freedom of every man who 
submits to its laws,—that toleration is an 
exceptionable term, blaspheming while it 
degrades, by allowing God to receive as 
well as his creatures to pay those de- 
votions which their convictions dictate, 
and without which they would be of 
no avail ;—if this is to be guilty, we glory 
in the charge ; assured that to these just 
conclusions every reasonable mind will in 
time be brought: that we have already 
on our side, the suffrages of many of the 
wisest and best men that ever lived - yea, 
and—that the very Reformation the day 
brings under our Review, was founded 
really in these very principles, and can 
only be completely justified by them. 

Bat let none err from hence, or sup- 
pose that, because we are friendly to 
what we deem the civil claims of this 
class of our fellow subjects, we think the 
more favourably of their religious sys- 
tem, of their faith and worship, or of 
the sectarianism and despoticalness of 
many of their principles. And if Catho- 
lics themselves have been led from such 
construction, to imagine that Protestants 
are more reconciled to Popery as Popery 
than formerly, I hope the testimonies 

g this day from all our churches, 
chapels, and meetings, will rectify their 
pny Generel Remarks, pp. 18, 


One of those testimonies we 
have especial pleasure in noticing; 
not only because we highly esteem 
the author, but, because the sta- 
tion which, in the providence of 
God, he has been called to fill, is 
one which has made him more than 
commonly familiar with the sub- 
ject. We allude to Dr. Urwick, 
than whom there probably is no 
one more extensively acquainted 
with the perilous system of Popery, 
or more capable of exhibiting its 
real character. He is, in fact, as 
to the Roman Catholics, what 
Dr. Horsley proved himself to be 
in reference to the Socinians—an 
invincible opponent; with this dif. 
ference however, that while the 
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state Goliah fought like a cham- 
pion, and with the most resolute 
determination to conquer, he, con- 
strained by ‘ the love of Christ,” 
employs the “ meekness of wis- 
dom;” and aims at victory, only 
by the power of truth. Our 
readers cannot have forgotten the 
illustration Dr. Urwick afforded of 
this statement, when, in the year 
1824, he disputed at Easky, with 
three Romish priests—on the in- 
discriminate reading of the Bible; 
the right of private judgment in its 
interpretation, and on making it 
the sole rule of faith. 

In the valuable discourses he 
has now published, the same scrip- 
tural mode of operation is conspi- 
cuous. The Christian is seen apart 
from the politician; the Protestant 
from the Orangeman; the earnest 
contender for the truth, from the 
mere partizan overflowing with bit- 
terness towards opposers, 

At any period, but in times like 
these particularly, this is a refresh- 
ing spectacle; an example we 
urgently recommend those impe- 
tuous zealots who insolently mono- 
polize ** the church,” to imitate. 
They little think how much of 
popery, in spite of an avowed con- 
cern for Protestantism, is inherent 
in their advocacy; and visible to 
most spectators in their designs, as 
well as their doings. What—and 
we wish them to consider the 
question—but the very essence of 
popery is it, that leads them to 
endeavour, no matter how, to 
coerce others, in those very things 
for which they are accountable to 
God only? 

And—here we cannot but ob- 
serve, in reference to the methods 
of coercion to which we refer—how 
mean it is, to say no more, when 
parties, attached to the endowed 
hierarchy, behave towards those 
who dissent from it with marked 
hauteur, while they iy their 
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reluctant support, treating them as 
an inferior or degraded race, solely 
on account of that exercise of the 
right of private judgment which is 
the first duty of Protestantism, 
oftentimes more than insinuating, 
that because not of their, that is, 
the political, ** Church,” they do 
not pay that ‘‘ respect which every 
man, and most of all the Christian, 
is bound to pay the authorities of 
the country.”— Dr. Croly, p. 40. 
Now, we are quite convinced that 
conduct of this description, instead 
of recommending Protestantism, 
has seriously checked its influence; 
instead of finding support from the 
word of God, will be exploded and 
condemned, in proportion as the 
principles of the first Reformers 
are understood, and the inspired 
pages acted upon. 

Treland, indeed, demonstrates 
the mischievous tendency of all 
such haughty ecclesiastical assump- 
tions. Its circumstances show, 
that, so far from the cause of the 
Reformed being served thereby— 
the sinews of Popery have been 
strengthened, and its spread pro- 
moted; while among Protestants 
themselves, nothing but evil has 
been engendered? It appears 
enough to convince the most ob- 
stinate partizans, would they but 
divest themselves of prejudice, how 
infatuated are their proceedings, 
seeing that, at the very time the 
state clergy of the sister kingdom 
are exhibited by Dr. Croly as men- 
dicants; ‘‘ whose cries, broken by 
fear and famine, and already look- 
ing to the last extremities of per- 
sonal and public ruin, are hourly in 
our ears,” (p.37)—that at that very 
time her Protestant nonconformist 
ministers dwell among their Roman 
Catholic neighbours without fear, 
are highly esteemed for their work’s 
sake: and have voluntarily com- 
municated to them that support, 
which was prescribed and accepted 
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by their predecessors, the early 
bishops, and by the apostles of 
Christ. 

We long for the time to arrive, 
when religion will cease to be 
prostituted, as it now is, to poli- 
tical and party purposes; when 
the things of Czsar will be kept 
distinct, as in the New Testament 
they are kept, from those of the 
living and true God: when the 
interests of Christian charity and 
union will be regarded according 
to their supreme importance; when 
men who impudently arrogate to 
themselves an exclusive ordina- 
tion, will be ashamed of an as- 
sumption so monstrous; when 
those who enter upon the ministry 
of Christ’s most holy gospel, in- 
stead of caring with a reckless 
anxiety for secular aggrandize- 
ment, will take heed to their 
flocks ; will labour like Dr. Ur- 
wick and his brethren not a few, 
to feed the people with knowledge 
and understanding; to instruct 
them in the principles of Protes- 
tantism—not by itinerating as fac- 
tious demagogues; not by terrify- 
ing the ignorant and the timid— 
but, by sound and salutary infor- 
mation: teaching men, that upon 
no magisterial authority; upon no 
state machinery, upon no uncon- 
stitutional combinations ;* upon 
no legal enactments; but upon the 
Bible, and that only, is based, as 
upon an immoveable rock, the reli- 
gion of Protestants. 

The first of Dr. Urwick’s dis- 
courses is devoted to the commen- 
dation of that blessed book. It 
unfolds its value; vindicates the 
right of every man to possess and 


* We hail it asa good omen for Ire- 
land, that the Orange clubs have been put 
down by authority. We always regarded 
them as a prodigious evil. The King and 
Parliament have now declared them to 
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use it; and enforces its claims 
upon universal regard. 

The second places before the 
reader, in an impressive form, the 
grounds of dissent from the Church 
of Rome. They are reduced to 
nine; and each is illustrated with 
great clearness and temper. Were 
they printed separately as a tract, 
and diligently distributed, they 
would do more to teach the errors 
of the unreformed, than the vapid 
meagre harangues of many pam- 
pered partizans. , 

We could furnish a variety of 
edifying passages in support of 
our opinion, but one only must 
suffice ; and that, instead of echo- 
ing the knell so lately rung iu Eng- 
land, will remind the reader, by 
its friendly and chastened tone, of 
those touches of brotherly love, 
of disinterestedness and sincerity, 
which mark, with striking promi- 
nence, the only infallible writings. 

“ In proceeding to give a brief outline 
of our reasons for dissenting from her 
communion, let me assure any Roman 
Catholics who may be present, that I am 
influenced to do this, by no political or 
sinister motives,—that I bear them per- 
sonally no ill-will whatsoever—that my 
statements will regard principles, not 
men,—and that, as [ shall honestly speak 
only what I believe, I beseech them to 
hear me patiently. And to you who are 
Protestants let me observe, that my wish 
is not to stir and kindle in your bosoms 
ought of wrath, malice, or uncharitable- 
ness, towards our Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours; if that were done, however scrip- 
tural our creed, our spirit would be most 
antichristian. My purpose is to show, 
both to you and to them, that so far as we 
follow the Bible, we follow an opposite 
and incomparably more excellent way 
than that in which they are walking ; and 
to assist in making your adherence to 
your principles to rest, not upon early 

abit and the prejudice of education, 
not upon sectarian or political predilec- 
tions, but upon the infallible and immu- 
table word of God.” —p. 64. 

Dr. Urwick has enriched his 
volume with numerous ‘“* Notes ;” 
and the fund they contain of ster- 
ling intelligence, makes us regret 


the more, that they were not printed 
together—at the end; we hope yet 
to see that done. They are too 
valuable to be omitted, or even 
abridged; but their length and 
frequency incumber the sermons; 
and by interrupting the reader, 
tend to divert the mind from those 
fruits of piety and learning, which 
are thus set before him. 

We should err, were we not to 
urge it upon all our readers as an 
incumbent duty, to attend increas- 
ingly, to the topics we have thus 
touched upon; to the points at 
issue between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. For it cannot 
be denied, and 


“It is to be deeply regretted that so 
much palpable ignorance, and to such 
a disgraceful extent, prevails on these 
subjects. Thousands are Protestants, 
whether they be Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, Independents or Presbyterians, 
hyper- Calvinists, or low Arminians, only 
for the same reasons that their fellow 
subjects in Ireland are Roman Catholics — 
because it was the religion of their Fa- 
thers; and are often less informed, and 
consequently less able to give a reason 
for the peculiarities of their Creed, than 
those against whom they so feapentty, 
and most vehemently protest.’’— Mr. Red- 
ford’s Lecture. pp. 8, 9. 

The publications we have com- 
mended,* may be regarded, we 
think, as “ Guides,” at once safe 
and useful ; as furnishing ina brief 
and edifying form, such informa- 


* It will not escape notice, that we 
have made no allusion to the enquiry— 
“* Why is Popery progressing?” The 
truth is, that the pampblet bearing that 
title, isa perfect non-descript, and altoge- 
ther Ishmaelitish. The author needlessly 
avows himself “ an alarmist” He takes 
pains to conviace us that he sees Popery 
in every thing, and good in nothing ; and 
after vociferating with the most ill-tem- 
pered impetuosity, predictions and com- 
plaints too absurd for citation, tells us, 
for which we feel obliged because it pre- 
vents mistake as to his training—that he 
has been dragged to the “ bar of an Esta- 
blished Church twice,” for holding and 
propagating sentiments which its mem- 
bers were pleased to deem heretical.” 
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tion as will create a desire for 
more ; attention we hope to other 
writings of a like nature; and 
especially to the able lectures 
of our honoured friend Dr. Flet- 
cher, ‘* on the principles and insti- 
tutions of the Roman Catholic 
Religion.” One consequence will 
be, that, besides acquiring sound 
scriptural knowledge, the reasons of 
dissent from the churches of Rome 
and England, will be more intel- 
ligently comprehended; the scrip- 
tures of eternal truth, upon which 
protestantism and nonconformity 
equally rest, will be additionally 
reverenced ; and the glory of Chil- 
lingworth’s weighty maxim—The 
Bible and the Bible only is the 
Religion of Protestants—seen in 
its untarnished splendour. 

From observations connected 
with the progress of biblical trans- 
lation, as well as the opposition 
made to the reception of the holy 
books when translated; and the 
watchful providence of God in 
their preservation, we have ab- 
stained — because we wish our 
readers, by means of those works 
which relate to such subjects, to 
he conversant with them more in 
detail than our limited space will 
allow us to devote tothem. We 
think Mr. Anderson’s summary on 
each of the topics thus adverted to, 
a valuable one; his memorials too, 
of the early translators, are deeply 
interesting ; and his appendix, evi- 
dently compiled with care, con- 
tains besides much useful matter, 
much that is curious also. 

The unassuming tract entitled 
** The English Bible, its History 
and Results,” is full of excellence, 
and with a single extract from it, 
commendatory of the authorized 
version, we shall close our length- 
ened remarks. 

“ Like every thing human, it is no 


doubt imperfect ; but as a translation of 
the Bible, it has few rivals, and no 
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It is in general faithful, sim- 


superior. 
ple, and perspicnous. It has seized the 
spirit and copied the manner of the 
divine originals ; it seldom descends to 
meanness or vulgarity, but often rises to 
elegance and sublimity ; it is level to the 
understanding of the cottager, and fit to 
meet the eye of the critic, the poet, and 
the philosopher; its phraseology is now 
familiar to us from our infancy. it has had 
the most extensive influence on the style 
of religious works of every description, 
and has contributed much to fix the 
standard of the English language itself. 
No work has ever been more generally 
read, or more universally admired ; and 
such is its complete possession of the 
public mind, that no translation materially 
differing fromit can ever become accept- 
able in this country. It is the source 
of our most pleasing associations, and 
most delightful hopes. It has been the 
companion of our princes and our nobles, 
and prized by many of them as their most 
invaluable treasure ; it is the birthright of 
our numerous population, and has proved 
the means of knowledge, holiness, and joy 
to millions, and we trust it is destined, for 
ages yet to come, to be the glory of the rich 
and the inheritance of the poor ; the guide 
of the wayworn pilgrim, and the messenger 
of peace to many a dying sinner.”’"—p. 17. 





The Parent’s Gift to Buptized Children, 
in Letters to a Friend ; containing Argu- 
ments, Anecdotes, and Dialogues on 
Christian Baptism and Early Piety. 
By the Rev. Charles Dewhirst. 12mo. 

CHRISTIAN Baptism is connected 

with the commission to teach the 

Christian faith, and the authority 

by which that connexion is estab- 

lished appears to be infringed when 
the one is imparted and the other 
withheld; or when those are taken 
under Christian instruction who are 
denied Christian baptism. It must 
appear not a little perplexing to 
those who are but novices in the 
controversies existing among Chris- 
tians, that the teachers of the same 
gospel should disagree as to the 
accompanying rite. The disagree- 
ment is the more to be deplored, 
because it is connected on the one 
side with a stiff and peremptory 
denial that their brethren have 
been baptized at all, and with the 
consequent treatment of them as 
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contumacious rejectors of Christ’s 
holy ordinance. The result is a 
dissolution of fellowship, a visible 
rupture in the church, and an 
assumption of an ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction as the badge of one of its 
sections, which has no parallel, and 
can plead no precedent in apos- 
tulical history. For our own parts 
we could be content to forego all 
public vindication of our own 
sentiments on this subject, and 
submit to a universal and total 
inhibition of the controversy, and 
just leave every one to the quiet 
enjoyment of his own private 
opinion, if it might but cement 
together again the disjecta membra, 
the scattered and divided disciples 
of the common master, and induce 
them to present to the world a 
fairer and more perfect image of 
that Christian unity which ought 
never to have been violated for 
such an insufficient reason. But, 
alas, there seems little prospect 
that the controversy upon baptisin 
will either cease under the forms 
of an armistice, or be settled by a 
unity of opinions. We scarcely 
know whether the time can be 
said to be near, when the parties 
will fully treat each other as Chris- 
tian brethren. However prepared 
the one party may be, and however 
generally they may even now be 
acting upon their more liberal 
principles, the other at least seems 
to be as far as ever from the only 
adequate and practical recognition 
of pedobaptist piety. Until there 
isa general renunciation of strict 
communion, as it is sanctimoniously 
called, there can be little hope of 
cordial and extensive unity, and no 
prospect of ridding the Church of 
Christ from the opprobrium of 
sects and schisms. This appears 
to be one of the first steps that has 
to be taken towards that union 
among the disciples of Christ which 
is so desirable for the sake of the 
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ultimate and universal triumph to 
which the gospel is destined. We 
heartily wish we could see any 
satisfactory and hopeful symptoms 
of such a charity among our bap- 
tist brethren, as might accept 
the baptism practised in our 
churches, if not as scriptural in the 
view of the objectors, yet as con- 
scientious and valid, because scrip- 
tural in the view of their brethren. 
The abolition of the uncharitable 
strictness of communion, as well as 
of the denominational epithet, 
without any dereliction of principle, 
on the part of what is called the 
baptist churches, would be a de- 
lightful indication in these libe- 
ralizing times, of a spirit worthy of 
those yet future days, when the 
prayer of the Mediator is to be 
fulfilled, and all his disciples be- 
come one, as He and the Father 
are one. There are instances now 
and then occurring, of such a happy 
charity between the members of 
baptist and pedobaptist churches, 
We know a case of recent date, 
in which a baptist minister con- 
sented to allow the baptism of a 
considerable number of children in 
his congregation to be performed 
in his chapel, and a sermon to be 
preached on the occasion by the 
pedobaptist minister in the same 
town, and we know several cases 
in which pzdobaptist ministers 
have sent individuals who wished 
to undergo adult immersion with 
full recommendations to baptist 
ministers, and one case in which 
the padobaptist preached in the 
baptist meeting, on the occasion of 
one of his friends being immersed ; 
it was not, however, a case of re- 
baptism. These, let it be observed, 
are exceptions, and not the rule. 
The spirit of proselytism with which 
the baptists are to a certain extent 
chargeable, provokes _ hostility. 
Mutual attack and defence are 
continually going on. Christianity 
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gains nothing by this kind of civil 
war, because they are brethren that 
strive together. The common cause 
is rather injured than advanced, 
and when success crowns the efforts 
of either party, it is but the trans- 
plantation of a few trees from one 
section to another of the spiritual 
vineyard—a process rarely per- 
formed without danger to the life 
and fruitfulness of the plant. 

Mr. Dewhirst appears to have 
suffered some annoyance from such 
attempts at transplantation, and he 
has very properly prepared a small 
volume, adapted to guard his young 
people against insidious attacks 
upon their simplicity or their ig- 
norance. The work is written in 
the form of letters, which, for the 
most part, detail conversations 
between a young man and an aged 
pious female, who communicates 
the results of her reading and en- 
quiry upon the controverted sub- 
ject. The style is clear, easy, and 
familiar. As a specimen, we cite 
the following. 

* At their next interview, without any 
ceremony, John, anxious to pursue the 
subject, said, ‘ To prove dipping baptism, 
the Baptists lay great stress on going 
down into the water, and coming up out 
of it; how are these words to be taken? 
© Why,’ said Mary, ‘ not for dipping over 
head in the water, certainly; for, as the 
word baptize does not mean exclusively 
to dip the whole body under water, but 
only to bedew any part of it, according 
to Dr. Gale, the learned Baptist writer, 
I quoted to you before ; so the words will 
only prove that persons went to and came 
from the water, and this they must neces- 
sarily do in a dry country like Judea to 
obtain any water at all. But as to persons 
dipping over head in water, they prove 
no such thing, there is nothing of the 
kind said, that is a mere supposition. 
Every author I have read on both sides, 
admits the words used by the inspired 
writers in the Greek language in which 
they wrote, mean to, and from, and at, 
and by, and even nigh to; so that they 
will prove nothing more than that the 
persons went to, and came from the 
water, and that they baptized by, or at, 
or nigh to a certain place : in fact, they 
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will not prove that they stepped into the 
water at all. The Baptists may fancy 
that they dipped, but that is a mere sup. 
position and presumption, they have 
nothing to prove it, itis a mere act of the 
fancy. 

‘* * Besides,’ added she, ‘ every one is 
aware who has read at all, that commen. 
tators say, this distinction is not carefully 
observed by our translators; and the 
Baptists have availed themselves of it in 
favour of dipping, which is very unfair in 
them, to say the least of it; for they 
know the thing as well as we. Besides, 
when baptism was practised immediately 
on renouncing Judaism or heathenism on 
a profession of Christianity, in a desert or 
any other such place, going down ¢o the 
water, and coming up from the water, was 
all very natural, water generally runs in 
a valley ; but that they plunged persons 
over head in water, is no more evident, 
than that our Lord was put over head in 
a rock, when it is said, * Seeing the mul- 
titude, he went up into a mountain.’ 
Johnv.1. And as farmer Goodman once 
said to me, ‘ When I go to water my 
horse, I ride him down into the water, 
and up again out of the water, but I 
never think of dipping my horse over 
head and ears under the water: yet he 
goes down into and comes up out of the 
water.’ Sothatif we give them the full 
extent of into and out of, it does not 
prove dipping over head in water. Now 
as the word to baptize, does not always 
and only, as we have seen, mean to dip or 
plunge; and as these words I have just 
mentioned do not, and cannot always 
mean into and out of, but to and from, 
and at and by, and even nigh to a place, 
which the Baptists consider positive proof 
of dipping, and nothing but dipping, quite 
fails; it does not prove dipping at all.’ 
* Indeed,’ said John, ‘ all this appears 
to be correct and satisfactory ; especially 
as the inspired writers have explained 
their own meaning to be _ sprinkling, 
pouring, coming upon.’ * I will just give 
you further,’ said Mary, ‘ the instance 
of Philip and the eunuch, considered a 
strong case by the Baptists in their fa- 
vour, Acts viii. 38,39; where it is said, 
‘they went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the ennuch, and he bap- 
tized him. And when they were come 
up out of the water, &c.” Now if you 
do not give the words the meaning of to 
and from, it proves too much for the 
Baptists upon their own exclusive ren- 
dering; for it proves that they both 
were dipped over head, and that this 
was absolutely requisite, on their exclu- 
sive mode of baptism being administered 
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always and only by dipping. Besides, if 

ou Took at the passage, he baptized him, 
t stated as a separate act from their 
going down fo or into the water, if they 
please, and their coming up out of it, if 
they like it better, and there is nothing 
said of his putting either himself or the 
eunuch under water at all; dipping, 
therefore, in this case is a mere presump- 
tion. Now if dipping over head were 
the exclusive meaning of going down 
into, and coming up out of the water, 
and as both baptizer and the baptized are 
said to have done so, the one as much as 
the other, the apostles must have dipped 
over head three thousand times on the 
day of Pentecost, and John must have 
dipped over head as many times as there 
were inhabitants in Jerusalem and Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan; 
for it is said, that all went to his baptism : 
bat this is absurd to suppose; therefore 
the Baptists must be wrong in their ex- 
clasive dipping.” pp. 55—58 

“ Mary very properly observes further 
on the indecorum of the practice: ‘Asa 
female, I confess, both timidity and 
modesty have some weight with one; 
yet, if dipping were clearly revealed 

enjoined in the word of God, I 
should submit; but this I am sure is 
not the case. Besides, it is altogether 
unscriptural, yea, even profane, to turn 
devotion into terror, or purity into in- 
decency. Surely, it can never be, that 
Christianity, which is the most kind, 
and pure, and spiritual dispensation of 
revealed religion, should countenance such 
scenes as I have heard of; for I never 
could witness a dipping baptism, thinking 
ita profanation of the ordinance. How- 
ever, I will suppress my disgust, as much 
as possible, and candidly consider the 
subject.” ‘From what I have heard,’ 

John, ‘of the indecency of the 

tice, I confess I have felt a little 

e yourself; but let us pursue the in- 
vestigation, according to the plan you 
have proposed.” ” 

The author treats that part of 
the subject which relates to the 
identity of the Abrahamic and 
Christian covenant with much clear- 
ness and ability. The conversa- 
tions are interspersed with suitable 
reflections of a pious and spiritual 
character, well fitted to soften the 
asperity of controversial discussion, 
and to render the whole subservient 
to the highest and best interests of 
the parties addressed. Altogether 
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the work is well adapted to accom- 
plish the object of the author, 
and deserves to be put into the 
hands of all young persons who 
have been baptized in their child- 
hood, or who are liable to have 
their minds perplexed by apparent 
discrepancies or perverted by busy 
intermeddlers. We heartily wish 
the volume extensive circulation. 
It can hardly be perused without 
benefit both to the heart and to the 
right understanding of a perplexed 
subject. 





The Protestant Dissent further vindicated 
on the grounds of Holy Scripture, the 
Moral Obligations of Man, and the 
Liberty of Britons ; in a Rejoinder to the 
Rev. Samuel Lee, D. D. Sc. &c., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge, upon that Gentleman's 
former Letter to the Author repeating 
his former Charges. By John Pye Smith, 
D. D. London: Jackson and Walford, 
1835. 

Dissent Unscriptural and Unijustifiable, 
demonstrated in a Third Letter to the 
Rev. J. P. Smith, D. D., being an 
Answer to his “‘ Rejoinder”’ to a Second 
Letter on that Subject. Bristol: Strong. 
1835. 


IT is now some months since Pro- 
fessor Lee’s third ‘“* demonstration” 
in reply to Dr. Smith’s admirable, 
and as we should have thought, 
unanswerable “* Rejoinder,” made 
its appearance. We may now 
infer that the controversy is con- 
cluded; and some brief notice of 
the manner in which the two gen- 
tlemen have acquitted themselves 
is, we feel, due to them; indeed, 
we own an apology for not having 
noticed their productions before. 
We have said we may now infer 
that the controversy is concluded, 
Dr. Smith has intimated, in his 
** Rejoinder,” that he intends that 
his part in the controversy should 
terminate here; and Professor Lee, 
in his last ‘* demonstration” letter, 
has with at least Z wisdom, 
come to a similar determination. 
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Not a few of his readers probably 
will think, that it would have been 
quite as discreet and quite as much 
for his reputation, if he had formed 
this resolution before the publica- 
tion of his second letter,—or that 
it would have been better still, if 
he had abstained from taking a 
part in the controversy altogether. 
At all events, he cannot have the 
slightest motive to proceed further. 
Having demonstrated “ dissent to 
be unscriptural and unjustifiable,” 
no less than three times, he is surely 
entitled to be “ donatus rude.” 
People are generally satisfied with 
one demonstration, but if three will 
not satisfy them, they must be 
abandoned to their incurable igno- 
rance and stupidity. What can 
be said to those, who not only do 
not perceive the force of a demon- 
stration, but not even of a demon- 
stration of a demonstration, no, 
nor even of the demonstration of a 
demonstration of a demonstration? 
Though Dr. Smith does not pro- 
fess to deal in ‘* demonstration,” on 
subjects which do not admit of 
that species of argument, and 
wisely looks for it where alone it 
can be rationally expected, that 
is, in the mathematics and abstract 
sciences, his reasoning is as cogent 
and powerful as any thing can 
well be on any matters which must, 
after all, from their very nature, 
be decided only by probable argu- 
ments. Indeed we must confess 
that, in our opinion, his probable 
arguments are much more cogent 
and powerful than Dr. Lee’s de- 
monstrations. We are well aware 
that demonstration hitherto has al- 
ways been thought to be the most 
conclusive species of reasoning, 
and has held a far higher place than 
any other in the estimation of lo- 
gicians; but, alas! alas! what will 
be the dismay and terror of mathe- 
maticians at finding that Professor 
Lee has absolutely degraded it 
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from its supremacy; that it is at 
last compelled to fly, even before 
arguments merely of a probable 
character; nay, that its venerable 
and honoured name has been pros- 
tituted to the meanest uses; pre. 
fixed to pamphlets which teem 
with every conceivable species of 
violation of the laws and rules of 
sound logic, and which really de- 
serve to be characterized as no. 
thing better than one continued 
tissue of fallacies and misconcep- 
tions. 

We are uofeignedly sorry—we 
speak most sincerely—to be com- 
pelled to express such an opinion 
of Professor Lee’s productions in 
this controversy. We concede him 
all that his most zealous admirers 
can claim for him in his own de- 
partment; we only regret that he 
should ever have ventured out of 
it. His profound learning—his 
extensive attainments—his high 
character as an oriental scholar 
and critic, challenge and deserve 
our highest admiration; but for 
the province in which he has lately 
so unenviably distinguished him- 
self, we are more and more of 
opinion, that he is equally unfitted 
both by nature and habit. 

Before, however, we proceed to 
any more specific observations, 
either on Dr. Smith’s Rejoinder; 
or on Professor Lee’s bulky pam- 
phlet in reply, we must do our- 
selves the sincere pleasure, and the 
two controvertists the justice, to 
acknowledge that they are entitled 
to far higher praise than any which 
could wait even on the most con- 
clusive logic, or the most distin- 
guished literary merit; aye, and 
have attained an excellence far 
higher, and far more difficult of 
attainment, than any which have 
usually adorned the character of 
the most distinguished controver- 
tists. They have maintained, on 
topics which have rarely been dis- 
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cussed without loss of temper, and 
which have often excited the ut- 
most rancour of party-feeliug, the 
spirit of Christians and of gentle- 
men, They have shown the world 
that it is rot impossible to maintain, 
even when writing on such topics, 
unfeigned respect and affection 
for each other, and have left those 
who shall follow them, a very at- 
tractive example of honourable 
and courteous controversy. For 
this we heartily thank them, and 
sincerely hope and pray that others 
may copy their spirit and emulate 
their example. If there are an 
expressions on either side which 
could be wished away, they are, 
it must be admitted, exceedingly 
few. 

But we must now proceed to 
make a few observations on Dr, 
Smith’s Rejoinder. Our readers 
will recollect that we spoke highly 
of his previous publication in this 
controversy, and we feel bound 
to express ourselves in terms of 
at least equal commendation of 
the present. It every where dis- 
plays great learning judiciously 
applied; close reasoning simply 
and perspicuously expressed ; the 
utmost honesty of purpose ; a total 
freedom from all the usual arts of 
the mere controvertist; and we 
need not say—what indeed we 
have already said of both the 
writers—an amiable and lovely 
spirit. 

In this second publication, Dr. 
Smith, while replying to his anta- 
gonist, has had an opportunity of 
expanding what he liad said on 
many of the topics discussed in 
the « Appendix,” formerly noticed, 
as well as of expressing his senti- 
ments on some subjects, which he 
hadeither left untouched ar touched 
butslightly. We cannot but regret, 
we confess, that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case necessitated 
the Doctor to throw his thoughts 
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into their present form. Some- 
thing in point of force and impres- 
siveness they must necessarily suf- 
fer from being exhibited in the 
shape of “replies” and ‘* rejoin- 
ders.” He is compelled in many 
cases to follow, not the arrange- 
ment which he would have preferred, 
and which might be abstractedly 
the best, but the course his oppo- 
nent has been pleased to take ; 
how erratic that of Dr. Lee is, we 
need not remind any of his readers, 
Then the reasoning is necessaril 
mixed up with much matter which 
has merely reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the controversy, 
and which have arisen out of it. 
He must pause to remove a mis- 
apprehension, or correct a mis- 
statement, and this, by the bye, is 
pretty frequently necessary in ar- 
guing with such an opponent. If 
the health of our excellent and 
learned author, and his spirits, 
would permit him to undertake 
such a task, we would submit to 
him, whether it would not be well 
to separate all the important mat- 
ter in his ‘“*‘ Appendix and Re- 
joinder,” from the personal contro- 
versy which has given rise to it, 
arrange it in the form which his 
own judgment would dictate as 
best, amplify and expand some 
parts which have been less fully 
treated than would have been the 
case if he had been writing a book 
instead of a pamphlet, and publish 
the whole in the shape of a small 
treatise. We feel convinced that 
such a publication would do much 
good. 

The “‘ Rejoinder” is well worthy 
of the serious and attentive perusal 
of both Churchmen and Dissenters. 
Its ‘ principal topics” are as fol- 
lows :— 


* I, On the Constitution of the Church 
of England. II. The Demand for a Spe- 
cific Precept. ILI. On State Establish- 
ments of Religion. 1V. On T Volun- 

2 








tary Character proper to Religious Insti- 
tutions, V. On the Supremacy of the 
Crown in Things Spiritual. VI. On the 
Appointment of Bishops. VII. On Forms 
of Prayer. VIII. Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects :—i. Comparative Number of Dis- 
senters ii. Things deemed indifferent. 
iii, The Duty of Voluntary Support to 
Christian Institutions. iv. Alleged Li- 
berty of Alterations in using the Liturgy. 
v. Kecrimination upon Dissenters. vi. 
Correction of Misapprehensions.” 


We hardly know from what 
parts to cite ; since all is worthy of 
atteutive perusal; but we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say, that 
we have been most pleased with 
the discussion of the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth topics, and 
with the first, second, third, and 
fourth sections under the eighth 
division. 

The following eloquent reply to 
a usual argument of the advocates 
of Church Establishments will de- 
light our readers. 


“ You, however, are careful to stipu- 
late that it is only the Troe religion 
which is entitled to the being thus esta- 
blished : but have you considered who is 
to determine this question? Can the de- 
termining will be lodged any where but 
in the person or persons in power, at any 
particular time? Is there any security 
that he or they will choose the true reli- 
gion? What does the voice of history 
cry? Who heave been the civil rulers 
most distinguished by their labours in 
this line? Of Constantine I have ex- 
pressed my opinion before. (Necess. Relig. 
pp-39—42.) Much that he did was most 
righteous and noble, and his name de- 
serves to be held in grateful honour. 
But, when he loaded the christian bishops 
and their friends with the spoils of hea- 
thenism,—when he made the clergy a 
kind of independent corporation in the 
empire, and exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the civil tribunals.——when he deter- 
mined ecclesiastical and theelogical con- 
troversies,—when he added the weight 
of his imperial arm to clerical censures 
and the decrees of councils,— when he 
formed the body of the christian clergy 
into a graduated hierarchy upon the ge- 
neral plan of the civil government, so 
creating distinctions which soon became 
fixed in patriarchates and archiepiscopal 
sees, himself retaining and acting upon his 
heathen authority of Pontifex Muximus,— 
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when he invested this hierarchy with 
pomp and power, in imitation of the 
heathen priesthood, but far exceeding it, 
intoxieating to weak heads, alluring to 
ambitious ones, and thas drawing into 
the christian ministry shoals of ungodly 
men,—and when, in his unhappy imagi- 
nation of thereby advancing Christianity, 
he adopted measures of injustice against 
persons who would not embrace the reli- 
gion which, thus challenging their ac- 
ceptance and thus requiring them to re- 
nounce their country’s and their families’ 
gods, could wear no aspect of heavenly 
beauty,—measures of oppression and se- 
verity which, carried still farther by his 
son Constantius, made the name of Chris- 
tianity so odious among the heathen, that, 
as Gregory of Nazianzum complains, it 
was an object of scorn ‘ always and every 
where, in the market-places, at drinking 
bouts, at merry-makings ,’ and even at 
the theatre, was ‘ held up to the ridicule 
of the most dissolute, and thus nothing 
was so delightful to be heard and seen as 
a christian represented on the stage ;’ 
(Apologet. § 142.)—then he infixed those 
wounds on the cause of Christ which 
have not yet been healed, but have fes- 
tered into deep and spreading gangrenes. 
Alas! this was ‘ supporting’ religion, 
by hanging its violated form upon the 
projections of the imperial throne.—And 
what say you of Theodosius, Justinian, 
Phovas, and Charlemagne ; or of our 
Fourth and Fifth Henries ; or of Charles 
V., Francis I., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Louis X1V.? These have been the great 
supporters ‘ of religion from the resources 
of the State, and for its advantage!’ The 
advantage of the State :—‘ L’état! c’est 
moi,’ said the last-named of those wor- 
thies; and in this ‘he fairly represented 
them all. Think you, my respected friend, 
that the cause of Christ would not have 
far hetter made its way among men; and 
truth and holiness, morality and social 
happiness, have flourished incomparably 
more ; had those ‘ godly kings and chris- 
tian emperors’ spared it the infliction of 
their support? Looking at the working 
of the simple voluntary system in Britain 
and America, even through those grossly 
partial and unjust media with which, I 
regret to say, you seem determined to im- 
pede your vision,—is there not abundant 
reason to believe that the knowledge and 
practice of pure religion would have been 
far more extensive, had it been supported 
in their way, and unencumberd with state- 
help ?—Help, forsooth !—Behold the Wal- 
denses, the Albigenses, the Bohemians, 
the Lollards ; all voluntary churches, and 
not only unsupported by the governinents, 
but unprotected ; not only unprotected, 
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but massacred with infernal cruelty by 
the states and the state-churches! Which 
of the two classes glorified Christ and 
served his church the most ? 

“ But it isthe ‘tTrve religion,’ that, 
that only which can be rightfully sup- 

rted by the State. ‘ Nothing can jus- 
tify the civil magistrate in establishing a 
false religion : governors of states, if 
they support a false religion, have reason 
to expect the heavy judgments of God.’ 
So said the excellent Mr. Milner, resting 
his conclusion upon the fact, that ‘ the 
evidences of the truth of Christianity are 
so full and clear, that they cannot be 
rejected without great wickedness of 
heart.’ (Hist of the Church of Christ, 
vol.ii. p. 227.) But both Mr. Milner and 
Dr, Lee fail to tell us 4y what means this 
argument can be made to work. How 
are the true and the false religions likely 
to be discriminated by courtiers and 
statesmen! We are satisfied that Ma- 
hommedanism is not the true religion: 
but what shall we do with Popery? It 
‘contains,’ as Luther said, ¢ all chris- 
tian truth ;’ though coated over with a 
vile incrustation of human additions. We 
cannot doubt that there have been and 
are many genuine Christians in that com- 
munion ; and not a few Roman Catholics 
haye done excellent service .by their 
writings in defence of Christianity and 
some of its most important doctrines. Are 
we then to spread this shield of ‘ true 
5 rad over the christian establishments 

ome, Turin, Naples, Vienna, and 
Madrid,—* drunken’ as they have for 
ages been ‘ with the blood of the 
saints 2’ ’—pp. 30--33. 

We would most willingly have 
indulged in yet further citations, 
but our space forbids. 

On Dr. Lee’s pamphlet we shall 
refrain from making any further 
remarks. We cannot, in fairness 
to the Church of England itself, 
take advantage of the numberless 
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Misconceptions, ambiguities, and 
fallacies with which it abounds: nor 
do we suppose that his own party 
would choose to consider him pre- 
cisely as their champion. We have 
strong reasons fur believing that 
they would decline doing so. 
Justice, in our opinion, compels us 
to give the general character of his 
publication we have done ; buat we 
have too sincere a regard for the 
truly amiable and Christian cha- 
racter of the author to dwell longer 
than is necessary on a topic so 
ungrateful. We shall be heartily 
glad to meet him, as we hope soon 
to do, on his own ground, when our 
task, we doubt not, will be a far 
more pleasant one. We shall close 
this article by citing Dr. Smith’s 
gentle remarks on his opponent's 
strange method of reasoning. 

** But you must bear with me while I 
say that, upon the principles and in the 
mode of arguing which you have adopted, 
I should not despair of seeming to prove 
any thing. There is no error of Popery, 
in doctrine or in practice, for which I 
could not bring the semblance of argn- 
ment, and cry, Jo, triumphe! at every 
turn; if I were to allow myself in failing 
to perceive the point in dispute, or totally 
forgetting it in the progress of discussion ; 
in taking large pains to refute what had 
not been asserted, or to prove what had 
not been denied ; in looking at an object 
from only one point of view, and then 
springing to conclusions as if I had sur- 
veyed it under all its aspects; and in 
putting my own representation of the 
principles and reasonings of my oppo- 
nents, without taking care that it should 
coincide with the reality.”’"—p. 109, 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We are happy to announce the Life 
and Character of John Howe, M.A.; 
with a Critical Estimate of his Writings. 
By Henry Rogers. In 1 vol. 8vo. With 
a Portrait, and outline Engravings of 
Great Torrington Church, Devon; and 
Antrim Castle, Ireland. 


This volume contains about twenty 
letters and other documents of Howe 
(now for the first time published) from 
the Baxter MSS.—the British Museum 
—and Libraries of Noblemen: also, 
copious extracts from a very rare tract of 
Andrew Marvell, in defence of Howe 
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against Gale, Danson, and others, not 
a gg in any edition of Marvell's 
orks. Together with an Appendix, 
containing some curious particulars 
respecting Howe’s family; and smaller 
compositions of Howe, which have never 
yet appeared in any collection of his 
writings. 

We feel persuaded that it will fully 
sustain the reputation Mr. Rogers has 
already acquired by his able Biographical 
Essays on Jonathan Edwards, Jeremy 
Taylor, Edmund Burke, &c. 

Elijah the Tishbite. By F. W. Krum- 
macher, D.D. of Elberfeld, Prussia. 
Translated from the German. 12mo. 
boards. pp. 360. 

The fnends and former pupils of the 
Rev. William Walford, who for seven- 
teen years occupied the classical chair 
at Homerton College, will rejoice to 
know, that his health is so far restored, as 
to permit him to publish a small volume 
on a most important and too much neg- 
lected subject—The Manner of Prayer ; 
an inquiry relative to the best means of 
discharging the duties of public and social 


devotion. 12mo. pp. 290. 

The Deserter. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. 12mo. . 232. 

Reasons for Retiring from the Esta- 


blished Church, by Charles Hargrave, late 
Rector and Vicar of Kilmina, in the 
Diocese of Tuam. 8vo. pp. 64. Tims, 
Wigmore Street. 

Dr. Joseph Fletcher has published a 
useful little volume, entitled Is it Well? 
or, A oral Inquiry concerning Spi- 
ritual Health. 

The fifty-sixth volume of the Family 
Library is occupied with the first volume 
of the Rev. John Wesley’s Compendium 
of Natural Philosophy, revised, corrected, 
and adapted to the present state of Science, 
by Robert Mudie. This very useful 
work will be completed in three volumes. 

The Sacred Fount Opened; or Bap- 
tism explained in the Catechetical Form: 
to which are added some Addresses and 
Meditations suited to the Ordinance. By 
Henry Belfrage, D.D. 18mo. pp. 72. 
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Practical Christianity illustrated. By 
Samuel Walker, A. B., late of Truro, 
32mo. Tract Society. 

Letter Writing. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Second Edition. 32mo. 

The Rev. A. Fletcher has issued a 
third edition of his Short Sermons to 
Children. 

The Religious Tract. Society has just 
published a book that was much wanted, 
entitled, The Young Servant ; or, Aunt 
Susan and her Nieces, and which may be 
advantageously given to young females 
about to enter service. 

Mrs. J. Bakewell, the wife of an 
esteemed minister of the Methodist Con- 
nexion in the North, has given to 
young mothers a valuable present in a 
small and elegant volume, entitled, The 
Mother's Practical Guide in the early 
training of her Children; containi 
Directions for their physical, intellectual, 
and moral education. 12mo. pp. 220. 

The Church: a Manual, intended as a 
present to Candidates for Christian Fel- 
lowship. By John Morison, D.D. Au- 
thor of Pastor and Flock, Counsels for 


the Communion Table, &c. §c. 18mo, 


pp. 128. 

The Immutability of Christ ; a Dis- 
course preached at Trevor Chapel, on 
Lord’s Day Evening, April 10, 1836, on 
occasion of the lamented Death of Mrs, 
William Mott, of St. George’s Place, 
Knightsbridge ; including a Narrative of 
her Conversion, Religious ience, and 
happy Death: to which are added, Ex- 
tracts from her Diary and private Let- 
ters. By John Morison, D..D. Author of 
a Tribute of Filial Sympathy to the Me- 
mory of a beloved Father, §c. 18mo. 
1s. 6d. 

One hundred Sketches and Skeletons 
of Sermons. By a Dissenting Minister. 
12mo. pp. 346. 

A brief Address to the Members of 
Independent Churches, on the Relation in 
which they stand to their Pastors, and the 
Duties which that Relation imposes upon 
them. By Edward Miall, Leicester. 
12mo. pp. 32. 
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Treland’s a and Remedy ; or, Ireland 
a Field of Missi Labour, A Dis- 
course, delivered in New Court Cha- 

Carey Street, Lincoin's Inn Fields, 
on Thursday, April 9, 1835. At the 

Monthly Meeting of the London Associa- 

tion of Congregational Ministers and 

Churches. By John Hoppus, M.A., 

pp-69. London, Jackson and Walford. 

Tuis discourse is accurate in its state- 
ments, just in its views, impressive in 
its appeals, and chaste and beautiful 
in its language. He who reads it as a 
man of taste will be gratified, and he 
who reads it as a Christian philan- 
thropist will be beneficially excited. 
Our author has no need “to apologise 
for introducing a considerable portion 
of historical matter into a sermon.” 
Heihas very accurately and felici- 
tously sketched the religious history of 
Ireland. We forbear any further re- 
marks, that we may find room for 
some passages taken from the con- 
cluding part of the discourse; pas- 
sages, which made us almost wish, 
that we were at the Academy again, 
and which we hope will meet with 
serious and devout attention from 
our theological students. 

“ The spiritual miseries of six millions 
cry aloud to England, come over and help 
us! Missionary agents are wanted, and 
the means of their support. Is there not 
wealth in the church to supply the one, 
and zeal in the rising ministry to supply 
the other? Ireland has, ere now, fur- 
nished a field of preparatory exertion to 
those who were ultimately destined as wis- 
sionaries to more distant climes. It has 
also been the scene of labour to not a 
few, who have afterward exercised their 
ministry in our own country. And are 
there none who, will imitate these ex- 
amples—none who, now that Ireland is 
engaging so much of public attention — 
now that even statesmen appear to be 
waking to discern the real causes of her 
miseries, and the means of their relief, 
will devote some two or three years out 

whole lives to Ireland? The 
habits, that might be gine by such astep 
t serve to give a tone and acharacter 


to all their fatare pastoral labours, which 
would be far less likely to be acquired in 
a different sphere: the academic rust, 
which the mind is apt to acquire, whilst 
almost exclusively devoted to general 


reparatory studies for the ministry, 
Late be on off; and these stadica 
which, apart from their being consecrat 
to the one highest aim, and rendering 
the labours of the future minister more 
efficient, lose their end, would be imme- 
diately turned to a good account. Above 
all, might not the divine blessing be 
hoped for, were such a precedent to be- 
come common, as a final initiation into 
the christian ministry ? Would not this 
noviciate inspire the or, in some 
measure, with the spirit of the mis- 
sionary? And on what more important 
object, could the most splendid donations 
of wealthy Christians be poured forth, 
than that of enabling the young men of 
our colleges to fulfil this campaign of 
benevolence ?” 

** Would it even be too great a sacri- 
fice for the youthful benefactor of Ire- 
land to acquire the Erse language, for 
the sake of being able to address to the 
ear of the aboriginal Irish, the sounds 
which, as those of their ancient father- 
land, find the readiest access to their 
hearts, even where both languages are 
understood? It was computed in 1828, 
that from three to four millions, were 
in the daily use of the Irish tongue, of 
whom not fewer than three millions were 
incapable of receiving religious instruc- 
tion in English: of these latter, the num- 
ber in Connaught and Munster, alone, 
was equal to the existing amount of the 
population of Scotland. As it is admitted, 
that the ratio of the Roman Catholics to 
the Protestants, has advanced with the 
increase of the whole population, it is 
probable that the Irish language has 
kept pace with the change. What might 
not be effected by bands of evangelists 
scattered over the country, conversing 
and teaching from house to house, or by 
the way side; or, like Paul in the 
market? Evangelists, who should be 
able to throw that charm around the 
gospel, which would attend it, when 
heard by every man in his own tongue, 
wherein he was born.’’**—pp. 64—66 





* Could the Irish language, especially, 
with regard to pronunciation, be acquired, 
in such a manner as to ensure a respect- 
ful attention, in a period which would 
not involve too great a sacrifice of time, 
considered as a qualification for two or 
three years of labour? We should be 

lad of a reply to this question from some 
rish scholar. 
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“ The Bible Collectors.” London: Thos. 
Ward and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 
18mo. pp. 88. 

Tue title of this little volume, or 
tract, hardly conveys any real idea of 
its contents and object. The impres- 
sion, we suppose, would be that it was 
a story; and so it is, but it is some- 
thing more. It is, in truth, a good 
matter of fact Bible Collector’s ma- 
nual, its object may, perhaps, be said 
to be threefold ; — to excite young per- 
sons of leisure, piety, and education, 
to become collectors for the Bible So- 
ciety ;—to point out the best method 
of keeping the books, and of fulfilling 
the duties of the office ;—and to show, 
by facts, the advantages that may re- 
sult from such labours. It consists of 
two parts, in the first of which are 
given “‘ specimens of the types, with 
the prices of the Bibles and Testa- 
ments circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ;” together with 
ruled pages, exhibiting the kind of 
books recommended to be used, and 
the mode of using them; and also an 
account of the committee meeting of 
a Bible Association, indicating the 
manner in which the different accounts 
of the various collectors should be 
given and received. The second part 
contains details of the religious ex- 
perience and death of three or four in- 
dividuals given in a very striking and 
interesting manner, We recommend 
the book as likely to answer the pur- 
poses for which it has been written, 
although it shows, in some passages, 
the hand of a youug and unpractised 
writer. Some of the scenes anit in- 
eidents described, are touching and 
beautiful ; and the principal characters 
are comely and attractive. We have 
reason to know that the following 
statement from the preface is strictly 
correct. 


** These pages are the record of the 
experience of a Bible Collector, who 
has found in this work happiness for 
herself, and desires to recommend it 
to others, more widely than she could 
hope to do, except through such a me- 
dium, Facts have not been embel- 
lished by fancy, but stated as they oc- 
cured; some allowable liberty being 
taken with their arrangement and their 
localities. The character of Emily 
may represent that of any. ardent and 
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inexperienced beginner. That of Eli- 
zabeth is a sketch from nature, un- 
worthy, indeed, of its bright and now 
glorified original. 

‘* The histories of Margaret, Hetty, 
and the gardener, are alike nntouched 
by imagination. It was at one time 
thought desirable to have published 
them as separate tracts; but, on the 
whole it has been considered best to 
connect them with the Bible Society, 
in collecting for which they were gra- 
dually developed. They are offered 
to the reader with an earnest prayer 
for His blessing, who alone can con- 
vert them to the ‘ use of edifying.’” 
pp. 5, 6. 

We may add that the book is very 
cheap, being neatly done up in stiff 
covers, and sold for 8d., or 7s. per 
dozen ; it might be distributed, in the 
prospect of forming, or reviving, Bible 
Associations, with good effect 





The Mutual Obligations of Christians of 
different Denominations. A Sermon 
preached at Lendal Chapel, York, May3, 
1835. By James Parsons, pp. 30. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Mr. Parsons is one of those Chris- 
tian ministers, who think that recent 
controversies betwixt the Episcopal 
church and the Dissenters, have in 
Many instances, on both sides, been 
conducted in a spirit uncongenial with 
the gospel. Whether this opinion be 
correct or not, they who, like Mr. Par- 
sons, meekly and charitably assert it, 
are entitled to our respect; while the 
fact, that such an opinion is enter- 
tained, may operate usefully by in- 
ducing our eager combatants to watch 
carefully their spirits. 

This sermon consists of ‘ remarks 
and exhortations on the spirit and de- 
portment which true Christians, known 
under various denominations, should 
cultivate towards each other.” De- 
livered in the ordinary course of Mr. 
Parsons’s ministry, it is the serious 
and devout address of the pastor to 
his flock; not a dissertation composed 
with a view to the press. If it is a 
fact, that ‘‘ in the mode of stating and 
defending the tenets” of dissent, ** some 
of its votaries have recently committed 
faults against their differing brethren, 
which have dishonoured their own 
principles and injured their own 
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cause,” they will do well to reflect, 
that, 

« This hallowed relationship, ‘ (the re- 
lationship existing betwixt true Chris- 
tians, h of different denomina- 
tions)’ is not capable of being dissolved 
or destroyed, ‘Those who are constituted 
‘brethren,’ by virtue of their personal 
Christianity, must we repeat, ever remain 
brethren. They cannot themselves by 
any process annihilate their fraternity to 
others, or the fraternity of others to 
them. They maybe, as they too often 
are, cold and formal, and suspicious and 
distant, but still the brotherhood con- 
tinues, and will continue, in spite of all. 
The vital principle which has animated 
the spiritual family, it is not for man to 
annihilate ; the holy ligature which unites 
it, it is not for man to sunder. That vital 
a at was imparted by God—that 

y ligature was woven by God ; and if 
He will sustain and protect them, at 
whose bidding, and by whose effort can 
they be injured? It is the revealed plea- 
sure of God, that they shall be pre- 
served,—that his good work in the hearts 
of all whom he has renewed shall be per- 
formed ; until at the day of Christ, it 
shall be perfected in salvation. This fact 
of essential perpetuity imparts to the re- 
lationship of which we speak, a glory, 
which is truly sublime. , that all those 
to whom it pertains, accorded to it a due 

ition! Then indeed, would they 
rise superior to the meanness of the pas- 
sions, which now so often perturb and 
agitate the human bosom: and then in- 
deed would they approximate to the 
spirit of that upper world, in which the 
charch of Christ will find the fulfilment 
of its destinies, in the presence of its Fa- 
ther and its God.’’-~ pp. 10, 11. 

These are sentiments which do ho- 
nour to Mr. Parsons, and to the reli- 
gion of which he is a minister. 





Poems. By Robert Styles, pp. 71. Lon- 
don: G. Mann and K. J. Ford. 
Severna of these little poems having 
appeared in some of the periodical 
publications, the author, encouraged 
by his friends, has been induced to 
publish the following collection. He 
states that “*‘ he would consider him- 
self as amply rewarded, if honoured as 
the humble instrument of leading to 
One serious reflection, or in awakening 
to sympathy with his feelings one sus- 
ceptible mind. We have been much 
d with several of his pieces, and 
€ no doubt, that he will more than 
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acquire the meed to which his modesty 
aspires. The following is very sim- 
ple, and yet asit appears to us very 
beautiful. 


**ON OVERHEARING MY CHILD AT 
PRAYER.” 
“ T saw thee meekly kneeling, 
And heard thy voice appealing 
Unto the heavenly throne ; 
With eyes and hands upraising, 
The great Creator praising, 
In childhood's softest tone. 
Thine accents on me breaking, 
Like music when awaking, 

On the still ear of night — 
Throughout my spirit thrilling, 
While my glad eyes were filling 

With tears of pure delight. 

O, while in years increasing, 
May thy delight unceasing 

Be found in holy prayer. 
With Christ to be in union, 
With heaven to hold commanion, 

And seek thy treasure there! 

page 29. 
Tn the last poem in the volume, desig- 
nated by the unpoetical name of Rath- 
cormac, our kind-hearted author gives 
the right reverend bench an admoni- 
tion, which it would have been well for 
the miserable clergy of Ireland, if their 
right reverences had been wise enough 
to receive: 


* Ye mitred heads! beware how you 


again 
Oppose a Christian measure wise 
and good ; 
Which, but for you, and those who 
own your reign, 
Had saved this horrid waste of 
human blood.’ 





Sketches. By Mrs. Sigourney. London: 
Ward and Co. 1834. pp. 182. 
Ir is a trite remark, that the religious 
public is absolutely inundated with 
sketches and with similar productions, 
and yet, now and then, we find the 
pencil so dexterously and yet so use- 
fully employed, as to obtain a tempo- 
rary suspension of our settled and 
severer judgment, on works of fiction. 
We confess, that this has been the 
case, while reading Mrs. Sigourney. 
She has produced sketches of exquisite 
interest ; and yet she has contrived to 
work into them much, which is adapted 
to instruct the mind, and to mend the 
heart. Though not ignorant of Ame- 
rican history, she has improved our 
acquaintance with one class of the 
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early American settlers—the Hugue- 
nots: a result, which the title and ap- 
pearance of the work would hardly 
have led us to expect. 

We do not, however, represent this 
as a perfect work. The first sketch 
entitled ‘‘ The Father,” appears to us 
to be in every respect, far too highly 
wrought. We are no strangers to 
parental anxieties ; but the intenseness 
of paternal feeling, which Mrs. Sigour- 
ney has described, appears to be as 
much above nature, as the intenseness 
of paternal distress, by which it is fol- 
lowed, is below divine grace. A fault 
of a similar description to that which 
is last mentioned, is found in the ac- 
count of Laurens, in ‘“‘ A Legend of 
Oxford.” So powerful is the gospel 
of Christ, in raising its disciples to 
calmness, and even joy, in the hour of 
suffering, and in the prospect of death, 
a power which our authoress has finely 
illustrated in ‘* Orianna,” that we can- 
not accept the pointing or the embel- 
lishment of a tale, as av excuse for vir- 
tually representing this gospel, as de- 

rived of its energy. Happy, however, 
is the writer whose blemishes are as 
few, and whose beauties are as many, 
as those of Mrs. Sigourney. 





The Husbandman’s Calling. By Richard 
Steele, M.A. A.D. 1668; Abridged. 
London: Religious Tract Society, 1835. 
pp. 161. 

To criticise a work, which had become 

venerable not only for its age, but also 

for its usefulness , before the existence 
of periodical criticism, would be justly 
esteemed as a work of supererogation. 

We notice this commendable abridged 

reprint of the Tract Society, to call the 

attention of our readers to a book, 
which we trust, has not yet done half 
its work of usefulness. To the citi- 
zen, it will prove acceptable from its 
reference to rural affairs; a reference 
which in the distance, at least, has 
usually a charm for the residents in 
our larger towns ; and to the agricul- 
turist, from its improving memorials 
of his daily employments and cares. 
Some of the author’s observations 
are inapplicable to the present state of 
rural affairs, We are told that “ the 
second inconvenience of the Husband- 
man’s Calling is—that he has but little 
time for his soul.” In our day, no 
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one has more time at his command 
did he but know how to useit. “ A 
third inconvenience,” says our author 
“* of the Hushandman’s Calling is,— 
that he is liable to many burdens and 
injuries. He is, and must be like 
Isaachar, an ass crouching under two 
burdens. He must suffer from his 
superiors, many a harsh lecture his 
landlord reads him.” The first part of 
this statement is quite true, quite true, 
as the author afterwards quaintly puts 
it, that, ‘‘ wherever the storm is 
brewed, it usually lights on the hus- 
bandman. Like his sheep, he is often 
shorn, yea sometimes almost flayed. 
When he hath gotten a little wool on 
his back, it stays there but a while, his 
rent day comes, and sweeps all away.” 
But as for the lecturing, things are 
altered now. Where the capital of 
the farmer has not been all turned into 
rates, and taxes, and tithes, and rent, 
it is he who lectures his landlord, and 
not his landlord, who lectures him. 
But though some of its observations 
are out of date, the work is too true 
to nature and fact, and too full of the 
traths, which, like their glorious au- 
thor, are “‘the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever,” not to afford 
pleasure and produce profit. The 
omission of the initial capitals, in ad- 
jectives derived from the names of 
places, will doubtless be corrected in 
another edition. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


We are happy to announce that The Congre- 
gational Union Hymn Book will be published 
by the close of the present month. 

A collected edition of the Poetical Works of 
Mr. James Montgomery, author of “The World 
before the Flood,’ “The Pelican Island,” &c. 
3 vols. small 8vo, 

A third and concluding volume of Sharon 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World. : 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institu- 
tions; being an attempt to ascertain what are 
the plans best adapted to improve the Physical 
and Moral Condition of the Lower Orders in 
England. 

avches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical. By Thomas Clarksou, M.A. anthor 
of the “ History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” &c. &c. 

In the press, crown 4to. A reprint of Bishop 
Coverdale’s Bible, the first complete English 
Bible, 1535. Subscribers names are received by 
all respectable booksellers. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONX- 
GREGATIONAL UNION. 
We beg to repeat the announcement 
of last month, that a preparatory de- 
votional meeting of the members and 
friends of the Union will be held at 
the New Weigh House Chapel, Fish 
Street Hill, on Monday Evening, May 
the 9th, at half past six o’clock 

On Tuesday Morning, the Annual 
Assembly will be held at the Congre- 
gational Library, at xine o'clock, 
when Dr. Payne, of kxeter, will 
preside. 

The Secretaries and Committee will 
be in attendance at the Congregational 
Library throughout Monday, to re- 
ceive the names of delegates, and the 
communications and papers of the 
respective Associations. 





STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, 

We beg to invite the attention of 
our readers to the following important 
appeal. 

“This Institution was established 
in 1811, to assist Dissenting Ministers 
of the Congregational denomination 
with small incomes, by the gratuitous 
education of their sons. 

“‘ Although it has existed so long, 
ithas never yet enjoyed that amount 
of public patronage which its founders 
anticipated, and of which they deemed 
it highly deserving. But, notwith- 
standing their disappointment in this 
respect, it has been the means of 
benefiting one hundred and sixty-nine 
children, who have been boarded and 
educated free of all charge to their 
parents; some of whom are now, 
themselves, occupying important and 
useful spheres of ministeral labour. 
The accumulating difficulties with 
which the successive Committees have 
had to contend, from the narrowness 
of its pecuniary resources, have, how- 
ever, at length, occasioned a crisis 
which renders it necessary to appeal 
to the members of the denomination 
generally, for more liberal support. 

N.s. NO. 137. 


** It has lately become absolutely 
necessary to effect important repairs 
on the premises, and to make other 
alterations, requisite to the comfort of 
the boys and the better management 
of the Institution, which, together with 
an advance of £400., previously made 
by the Treasurer, have involved the 
Society in a debt of £700. The Com- 
mittee confidently invite the inspection 
of their Christian friends, and their 
careful examination of the discipline 
and order of the School ; and feel per- 
suaded that the arrangements which 
have been adopted for the improve- 
ment of the Institution, will secure its 
increased efliciency, and render it 
deserving of the liberal support of the 
religious public, as a means of delicate 
and appropriate relief to many faithful 
and laborious pastors, by which the 
anxious cares, inseparably connected 
with a numerous family, may be les- 
sened, and their minds left more fully 
at liberty to give themselves ‘‘ to the 
ministry of the word, and to prayer.” 


The Committee, at the same time, 
do not hesitate to declare their full 
conviction, that without such timely 
assistance, the Institution must even- 
tually be abandoned. Thisalternative 
they would deeply deplore, and must 
discard every thought of, until they 
have first placed the claims of the So- 
ciety prominently before the churches 
of their denomination ; nor will they, 
for a moment, entertain a doubt of 
the success of their appeal. They are 
ready, collectively, to watch over its 
interests; and, individually, to con- 
tribute to its funds; but to render the 
Institution efficient, and to maintain 
for it a character consistent with the 
growing respectability of the denomi- 
nation with which it is identified, a 
liberal public co-operation is essential. 


‘The names of Twelve Children 
were on the polling list for the elec- 
tion, which took place on Tuesday, 
April 26th, when four only could be 
admitted, although the premises might 
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afford accommodation to double the 
number now on the establishment.* 


The following Subscriptions have 
been received: 


£s. d, 

R. J. Kitchener, Esq. Stoke 
Newington ------++++ 1010 0 

R. Cunliffe, Esq. Highbury 
Place-----eeseeceeee 10 10 O 

Mr. John Cheap, Tyndale 
Place++++e-+eees e++s 1010 O 

Mr. Robert Simpson, York 
Place, City Road----- 1010 0 

Mrs. Robert Simpson, York 
Place, City Road----- 1010 0 
Mr. William Tozer, Hackney 1010 0 


Mr. James N. Warner, Canon- 


bury Square-.-----+- 10 10 0 
Edmund Goldsmith, Fsq. 

Highbury Terrace---- 5 0 0 
Mr. William Powell, York 

Place, Islington------ 1010 0 
A Friend, by Mr. Warner--- 5 0 0 
Mr. J. G. Piffard, Compton 

Terrace, Islington---- 5 0 0 
Mr. P. Jackson, Newgate 

Street .-----+++e-++- 1010 O 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. High- 

UY see ee cece eeeeres 1010 0 
Joseph Trueman, Jun. Esq. 

Highbury Grove ----- 1010 0 
Mrs. Joseph Trueman------- 1010 0 
Mr. S, Morley, Wood Street- 1010 0 
Mr. E. Herne, King Street, 

Finsbury----+------+ 10 10 0 
Mr. T. Grove, Charing Cross) 5 O 0 
Mr. J.A. Perry, Whitechapel 2 2 0 


Subscriptions and Donations will 
be thankfully received by the Trea- 
surer, W. A. Hankey, Esq. Fenchurch 
Street ; or the Secretaries, Rev. George 
Rose, Paradise Row, Rotherhithe ; 
and Mr. Robert Simpson, No. 3, 
Exchange Buildings, Threadneedle 
Street. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
CHORLEY, LANCASHIRE. 

On Friday, the 18th of March, the 
foundation stone of a new chapel was 
laid in the populous and thriving town 
of Chorley, Lancashire, by the Rev. 
John Kelly, of Bethesda Chapel, 
Liverpool, assisted by the Rev. 
William Jones, of Mawdesly Street 
Chapel, Bolton, and the Rev. John 
Johnstone Carruthers, of Toxteth 





* The names of the successful candi- 
dates are, Jones, Corbishly, Haymes, 
and Drake 
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Park Chapel, Liverpool. The rising 
edifice will be a plain butfhandsome 
stone building, of Gothic outline, fifty 
feet by thirty in interior dimensions, 
with school room, vestry, and burying- 
ground. It is intended for the use of 
the Independent Church and Congre- 
gation at present assembling in Queen 
Street, Chorley, under the ministerial 
charge of the Rev George G. Cunning- 
ham, and will be placed in strict trust 
for the perpetual use of Protestant 
Trinitarian Dissenters, holding Con- 
gregational views of church order and 
discipline. On the previous day, Mr. 
Jones, with the assistance of his two 
brethren from Liverpool, constituted 
the infant church in connexion with 
the new interest. May the blessing 
of the great Head of the Church rest 
on this cause, and render it eminently 
conducive to the promotion of pure 
and undefiled religion in the town of 
Chorley and the neighbourhood. 


OPENING OF ALBANY CHAPEL, 
Frederick Street, Regent’s Park. 


On Wednesday, April 13, Albany 
Chapel, a view of which we gave in 
our Magazine for January, was opened 
for public worship. 

The morning service was commenced 
by the Rev. J. Woodwark, of Ton- 
bridge Chapel, who offered the intro- 
ductory prayer; the Rev. J. Black- 
burn, of Claremont Chapel, read the 
Scriptures and presented the general 
supplications; the Rev. James Strat- 
ten, of Paddington, preached from 
Acts xvii. 19, 20, and ably expounded 
the principles, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of Christianity. The Rev. J. 
Hasloch, of Kentish Town, concluded 
the morning service. 

In the Evening the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers led the devotions, and Dr. A, 
Reed preached an interesting dis- 
course from Eccles. xi. 6 ; and the Rev. 
I. Robinson, of Chapel Street Chapel, 
closed the services with prayer. 

This new Chapel, which is erected 
on Crown land, and will seat 1050 per- 
sons, is situated in a new and very 
populous district, which is most im- 
perfectly supplied with the public 
means of grace. 

Mr. Owen, the present minister, has 
preached in this neighbourhood for the 
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last eighteen months, and has met with 
encouraging success. A Congrega- 
tional Church has been formed, —a 
Sabbath School opened in the large 
rooms beneath the chapel, capable of 
accommodating from 5 to 600 children, 
anda Christian Instruction Association 
is visiting about 500 families. 

We are happy to know that the 
chapel was well attended on the Sab- 
bath succeeding the opening, and that 
there is a cheering prospect of much 
usefulness. 

The chapel is regularly invested in 
trust for the use of our denomination, 
and the following ministers cordially 
recommend the case of this chapel to 
the prompt and liberal assistance of the 
public. The Rev. Messrs. Leifchild, 
W. B. Leach, Stratten, Tidman, Dob- 
son, Hasloch, Blackburn, Robinson, 
Rose, and Dr. Reed. 

Donations will be gratefully received 
towards the erection of this chapel by 
Mr. D. Owen, 98, Oxford Street, or 
any of the preceding ministers. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On the evening of the 25th of 
February, the Rev. W. S. Keall, late 
of Exeter, was publicly recognized 
as the pastor of the Congregational 
Church assembling in Bethel Chapel, 
Torpoint, Cornwall. The Rev. 8. 
Nicholson, of Plymouth, opened the 
service by reading the scriptures and 
prayer. The Rev. G. smith, of 
Plymouth, stated the nature of a 
Christian church. The Rev. W. 
Whillans of Beeralston asked the 
usual questions, and offered the re- 
cognition prayer. The Rev. W. 
Rooker, of Tavistock, addressed the 
newly elected pastor. The Rev. 

A. Hurndall, of Devonport, 
delivered the sermon to the people. 
Several other ministers of the neigh- 
bourhood officiated in other parts of 
the service. The attendance was 
very numerous, and much interest 
appeared to be felt on the occasion. 

On Wednesday, March 2d, Mr. 
J.C. Davie, of the Western Academy, 
Exeter, was set apart to the pastoral 
office over the Independent Church 
assembling for divine worship in 
Castle Street Meeting, Great Tor- 
rington. On the previous evening, 
the Rev. J. Edwards, of Bideford, 
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preached, on the ‘‘dispensations of 
God.” The services of the day 
were introduced by the Rev. E. Cor- 
bishley, of Appledore, who read the 
scriptures and prayed. The Rev. J. 
Pyer, of Southmolton, delivered an 
introductory discourse on the nature 
of a Christian Church, from Acts 
xvii. 7., asked the usual questions, 
and received from the young minister 
the confession of his faith; the Rev. 
B. Kent, of Barnstaple, offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. G. Payne, 
LL. D., Theologica) Tutor of the 
Western Academy, addressed the 
Minister in a solemn and affectionate 
manner, from | Tim. iv. 6. In the 
evening the Rev. G. Smith, of Ply- 
mouth, preached to the people from 
Acts ix. 31. The other parts of the 
services were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Palsford, (Baptist,) Grose, 
(Weleyan,) Lock, and Russ. 

Considerable interest was excited 
by a slight sketch of the history of 
this ancient interest, which was pre- 
sented to the attention of a crowded 
assembly by Mr. Jackson, a member 
of the church, and son of the former 
minister. Mr. J. stated that the cause 
originated in the expulsion of that 
emineut servant of Jesus Christ, the 
Rev. John Howe, from the Established 
Church, on the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. For several 
years previous to this event, Howe 
laboured with diligence and success 
in Torrington as a minister of the 
Establishment, and for some time after 
his ejectment he remained in the town 
and neighbourhood, endeavouring to 
promote his Master’s kingdom. .. Since 
the days of Howe several ministers 
have laboured in connection with this 
interest, concerning whom many affect- 
ing circumstances have been recovered. 
The following names have been ascer- 
tained with considerable accuracy ; 
P. Kellow, Aaron Pitts, Nicholas 
Martiu, J. Morgan, Joseph Baillie, 
J. Poole, Thomas Bagshot, and 
E. Jackson. 

In 1674, when Howe addressed the 
inhabitants of Torrington, which ad- 
dress is prefixed to his excellent work, 
“ Delighting in God;” he offers the 
most fervent petitions for the scene 
of his early labours, and prays that 
Torrington, watered by the dews of the 
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sanctuary, may become another Heph- 
zibah, a delight and a praise in the 
whole earth. With those desires of the 
sainted Howe we would blend ours, 
and trust that the union now formed 
between the minister and the church, 
will be rendered instrumental in 
promoting so desirable an end. Al- 
ready there are tokens of good. 

On Wednesday, the 23d of March, 
the Rev. John J. Jesson (for several 
years a student in a Roman Catholic 
College, and subsequently a theologi- 
cal student under the auspices of 
Highbury College) was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the church 
and congregation assembling in the 
village of Theddingworth, Leicester- 
shire. 

The Rev. John Harrison, of Stret- 
ton, opened the service by reading the 
scriptures and prayer; the Rev. John 
G. Hewlett, of Lutterworth, delivered 
the introductory discourse, and pro- 
posed the questions ; the Rev. Edward 
Chater, of Kilworth, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer; The Rev. James 
Roberts, of Melton Mowbray, deliver- 
ed an affectionate and appropriate 
charge from Col. iv. 17.; the Rev. 
Edward Miall, of Bond Street Chapel, 
Leicester, preached an _ impressive 
sermon tothe people ; the Rev. Alfred 
Pope, of Leamington, and Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hobson, of Welford, conducted 
other parts of the services. 

The solemnities of the day were 
characterized by a deep feeling of 
piety, and earnest prayer for the 
newly ordained pastor, and for the 
peace, prosperity, and increase of this 
rising and interesting church and con- 
gregation. 

The example set in this village by 
two of its influential inhabitants is 
worthy the imitation of many lovers 
of the gospel who reside in rural dis- 
tricts, where its glorious truths have 
been hitherto comparatively unknown. 

About two years ago one of the 
persons alluded to, gave the ground, 
and the other built a neat chapel, 
capable of containing a congregation 
of from 200 to 300 persons. 

Mr. Jesson has laboured in this 
village for twelve months, during 
which period the congregation has so 
augmented as to render an enlarge- 
ment necessary, and this the individual 
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who built it bas kindly promised to 
effect. 

On Wednesday, March 23, the Rev. 
Richard Connebee, of Highbury Col- 
lege, was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the congregational church of 
Christ at Dorking, Surrey. 

The services were conducted in the 
following order. The Rev. William 
Henry, of Tooting, began by reading 
the Scriptures, and prayer; the Rey. 
G. Clayton, of Walworth, delivered 
an introductory discourse on the na- 
ture of a Christian church; the Rev. 
John Harris, of Epsom, asked the 
usual questions, and received Mr.Con- 
nebee’s confession of faith; the Rev. 
Dr. Henderson, Theological Tutor of 
Highbury College, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer ; the Rev. J. Leifchild, of 
London, (Mr. C.’s pastor,) delivered a 
most affectionate and _ impressive 
charge; and the Rev. John Bunter, of 
Croydon, closed the service by prayer. 
In the evening the Rev. Thomas Bin- 
ney preached to the church and con- 
gregation. 

The whole of the services were pe- 
culiarly appropriate, and excited a 
very great interest in the town and 
neighbourhood. A most friendly feel- 
ing was produced amongst many of 
the inhabitants, whose views on the 
subject of church government widely 
differ from each other. 

This church is very ancient, having 
commenced in the memorable year 
1662, and through the divine goodness 
has continued to this day. 

Amongst its pastors appear the 
names of the Rev. John Masoa, the 
author of the Treatise on Self-Know- 
ledge, and Dr. Andrew Kippis, the 
Biographer of Doddridge. Its late 
pastors were the Rev. John White- 
house and the Rev. Alfred Dawson, 
whose memories are dear to many. 
Under the ministry of these the church 
prospered, and previous to the death 
of Mr. Dawson it was found necessary 
to rebuild the place of worship. The 
prospects of the cause are most encou- 
raging; the new chapel, which is 
double the size of the former, is gene- 
rally well filled, and sometimes over- 
flowing. 

On Tuesday, April 5th, the Rev. 
W. Christie, late of the University 
and Theological Academy of Glasgow. 
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was publicly set apart to the pastoral 
office over the Church and congrega- 
tion assembling in Wallis Street 
Chapel, South Shields. The Rev. A. 
Reid, of Newcastle, delivered the 
introductory discourse; the Rev. R. 
Caldwell, of Howdon, asked the usual 
questions, and offered up the ordina- 
tion prayer; and the Rev. A. Jack, 
of North Shields, gave the charge, 
which was both affectionate and very 
impressive. The Rev. J. Watkinson, 
of Monkwearmouth, addressed the 
Church and congregation on the duties 
which they owe to their Pastor. The 
Rev. Messrs. Richardson, of Sunder- 
land; Orange, of Newcastle; and 
other Ministers from the surrounding 
country, were present and took part in 
the services of the day. 

The congregations were numerous 
and very attentive, and a deep impres- 
sion appeared to pervade the whole of 
the services which we trust will be last- 
ing and beneficial. 

REMOVALS, &c. 

The Rev. Joseph Massey, of Hyde, 
Cheshire, has received and accepted a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to 
take the pastoral oversight of the 
Church and congregation assembling 
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in the Independent Chapel, Booth, near 
Halifax, with very encouragiug pros- 
pects of success. 

The Rev. William J. Unwin, A. M., 
late of the University of Glasgow, has 
accepted the pastoral office over the 
Independent Church and congregation 
assembling at the Chapel, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

The Senatus Academicus of Glas- 
gow has unanimously conferred the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity on the 
Rev. Roevert VAUGHAN, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Kensing- 
ton, and Professor of ancient and mo- 
dern History in the London University. 
‘‘A more deserved honour, (says the 
Morning Chronicle,) has rarely been 
awarded.” 

NOTICE, 

The twenty fourth aniversary of the 
Newport Pagnel Evangelical Institu- 
tion, will be held at Newport Pagnel 
on Wednesday, May 18th, when the 
Rev. Thos. Morell, of Coward’s Col- 
lege, will preach in the morning; and 
in the afternoon a public meeting will 
be held in the chapel. 

The attendance of friends interested 
in this Institution is respectfully so- 
licited. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
BODY OF DISSENTING MINISTERS, 
On Tuesday Morning, April 12th, the 

annual meeting of the Ministers of the 

three Denominations was held at the 

Library, Red Cross Street; the Rev. 

F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D. in the chair. 

The Rev. George Clayton, of Wal- 
worth, was re-lected Secretary for the 
ensning year ; and after the other routine 
business was transacted, the Committee 
appointed for that purpose presented 
the dranght of a statement to the public 
in reply to “ The reasons for withdraw- 
ment from the General Body,” published 
by certain members of the Presbyterian 
Body. The further consideration of it 
was, however, adjourned to Monday, 
April 18th, when, with some verbal al- 
terations, it was unanimously adopted. 


Statement of the Ministers of the Three 
Denominations. 


‘ (1,) That from the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, till the demise of 
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King William III. in 1702, the Protes- 
tant Nonconformist Ministers of the se- 
veral denominations of Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and Anti-Padobap- 
tists, residing in and about the cities of 
London and Westminster, held occasional 
meetings of their respective denomina- 
tions, for the purpose of presenting pe- 
titions and addresses to the throne on 
such matters as affected their rights as 
Protestant Ministers, or respected the 
general interests of civil and religious li- 
berty. 

(2.) That on the accession of Queen 
Anne, in 1762, the “ three Denomina- 
tions” for the first time united in an ad- 
dress to her Majesty, and since that 
period have been accustomed to hold 
united meetings. That in their collec- 
tive capacity as “ the Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions, residing in and about the Cities of 
London and Westminster,” they have 
enjoyed the privilege of access to the 
Throne in each successive reign to the 
present time, and of presenting ad- 
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dresses by deputation, as circumstances 
rendered expedient. 

(3.) That some time after they had 
been recognised by the Government as 
a Body enjoying these privileges, the 
Ministers formed themselves into sepa- 
rate and distinct bodies, known respec- 
tively by the names of ‘* The Presby- 
terian Body,” ‘‘ The Congregational 
Board,” and * The Anti-Padobaptist 
Board.” That the first general meeting 
of the three Denominations, after the 
separate Bodies were organized, was 
held on the 11th day of July, 1727.— 
That in these separate Bodies the Minis- 
ters of each denomination have formed 
their own internal arrangements, and re- 
ported from time to time such Ministers 
as were added to their number, and had 
been ‘accepted and approved” in their 
several Denominations. Thus introduced 
to the general Body, they have severally 
continued members during life, unless 
they violated the standing laws of the 
Union; were officially notified as no 
longer members of the Body to which 
they respectively belonged; voluntarily 
withdrew from the Union; or were ex- 
cluded by a vote of the General Body. 

(4.) That the General Body in its col- 
lective capacity has never interfered with 
the proceedings of the respective and 
distinct bodies ; its main object being the 
support and extension of civil and re- 
ligious liberty—more especially in rela- 
tion to the interests of Protestant Dis- 
senters. That it, therefore, never took 
cognizance of the theological opinions of 
its members; such matters being left to 
the inquiry and decision of the separate 

ies. 

(5.) That, nevertheless, it has been for 
many years the conviction of a great ma- 
jority of the members of the General Body, 
that important changes had taken place 
in the doctrinal principles of “ the Pres- 
byterian body ;” many of its Ministers 
having become, by their own profession, 
** Unitarians,” and entertaining opinions 
essentially different from those of the 
Presbyterian Body, at the commence- 
ment of the General Union. That some 
also of the ‘* General Baptist Body,” re- 
porine as belonging to the Anti-Pxdo- 

ptist Denomination, were of the same 
religious opinions. with the Unitarian 
members of the Presbyterian Bedy. 

(6.) That whatever might be the senti- 
ments of the great majority of the 
General Body respecting this departure 
from the principles of the early Presby- 
terians on the part of such as are called 
Unitarians, no proceedings of the General 
Body have ever interfered with the “ in- 
dependence, rights, and privileges” of any 
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of the separate bodies. That the General 
Body is not therefore responsible for 
such proceedings as have recently been 
adopted by any parties who may have 
called in question the moral right of Uni- 
tarians to be termed Presbyterans; or 
have employed legal measures in relation 
to any charitable trusts which may have 
been affected by the denial of that right; 
and that whatever may be the opinions 
of individual members on these subjects, 
the proceedings of the General Body 
have never, by its acts and resolutions, 
violated a single principle of its original 
constitution. 

(7.) That in the annual election to the 
secretaryship of the General Body in 
1835, the late Secretary received the 
grateful and unanimous thanks of the 
meeting for the ability with which he 
had discharged his official duties. That, 
nevertheless, it was deemed expedient 
to confer that appointment on a minister 
of one ot the other denominations ; be- 
canse the appointment of members of 
the Presbyterian Body for a long series 
of years to that office was not cousistent 
with the principle of rotation by which 
other appointments were regulated ; be- 
cause the relative position of the Pres- 
byterian Body to the General Union 
had been materially changed, since, for 
many years after the formation of the 
Union, the members of the Presbyterian 
Body had been the most nuwerons of the 
respective bodies, and on that account 
the Secretary had been generally elected 
from that Denomination; while at the 
present time, and for a long period, 
they had not constituted one seventh of 
the General Body; and because it was 
deemed expedient that the office of the 
Secretaryship, being the only standing 
appointment, should at the present pe- 
riod be filled by one whose sentiments 
might be regarded as in more entire ac- 
cordance with those of the General Body 
of the Dissenting Ministers.* 


* It is but just to acknowledge, that 
while these several reasons were urged 
by various members of the General Body, 
in support of the amendment which sub- 
stituted the name of Mr Clayton for 
that of Dr. Rees, as the Secretary for the 
ensuing year, Messrs Price and Black- 
burn, who moved and seconded that 
amendment, assigned as the reason for 
the change they proposed, the Unitarian 
opinions of Dr. Rees; and though it is 
impossible to prove that this was the 
prevalent reason, yet many circumstances 
might be alleged to justify that asser- 
tion.— Editor. 
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(8.) That as the General Body had 
never interfered with the proceedings 
of the separate Boards, it acted in per- 
fect accordance with the principle and 
object of its constitution, in not inter- 
fering with the recent decision of the 
Anti Pedobaptist Board, in declining to 
report in future as ‘‘ accepted and ap- 
proved Ministers,” such as were of Uni- 
tarian principles belonging to the Laptist 
Denomination. 

(9.) That the recent withdrawment 
of certain Unitarian members of the 
Presbyterian Body from the General 
Union, had not affected, and does not 
affect, the existence, constitution, and 
objects of the Union. That those mem- 
bers who are in every respect Presby- 
terians, and have been for many years 
members of the General Boxly, still con- 
tinne to sustain that relation; that their 

otest against the secession of the Pres 

terian Body, and the reasons alleged 
in support of their continued connexion 
with the Union, have been cordially ap- 
eg by the General Body; that the 
nion of the Ministers of the *‘ Three 
Denominations” is thus inviolably pre- 
served; and that the representations 
given to His Majesty's Government and 
the public, of the Union being dis- 
solved, because certain ministers of Uni- 
tarian principles have withdrawn from a 
Body still consisting of more than one 
hundred and forty ministers, are con- 
trary to fact, and adapted to produce un- 

warranted and unjust impressions. 
_ (10.) That the imputations contained 
in the alleged “ reasons for withdrawment 
by the seceding Ministers,” reflecting on 
the General Body, as if any of its mem- 
ts were desirons of depriving them of 
their civil rights. or of ‘* reviving the ope- 
ration of penal statutes,” are not ac- 
cordant with fact, and unworthy the cha- 
racter of any party professing to regard 
thedictates of truth, justice, and charity. 
F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D. Chairman. 

G. CLayton, Secretary. 


AWARD OF THE PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 
ON COVETOUSNESS. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel,and Dr. 
P. Smith, after great labour and anxiety, 
have awarded the prize of one hundred 
guineas, offered by Dr. Conquest, for the 
best essay on the ‘love of money.” It 
will be published early in June, under 
the title of ‘* Mammon or Covetousness 
the Sin of the Christian Charch.” One 
of the adjudicators says of it, ‘ I have 
seldom if ever read so interesting a 
work,” and three other of the Essays are 

ted as the compositions of minds 
of a superior order.” Both the adja- 


dicators express an earnest wish that 

they also may be published. Dr. C. re- 

ceived 143 Essays, 41 of which were 
written by clergymen of the Charch of 

England; 31 by Dissenting ministers ; 

14 by females; and 57 by Laymen. The 

declined essays will be returned the first 

week in May. 

We are gratified to add, that the suc- 
cessful competitor is an estimable young 
minister of the Congregational Denomi- 
nation, and one of the Alumni of High- 
bury College. 

COMPARATIVE NUMBERS OF THE ORTHODOX 
AND UNITARIAN DISSENTING MINISTERS 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 

In compiling the comparative view of 
the two parties, which appeared in our 
last number, not having ready access to 
the only list of the Three Denominations 
which exists, and which is in the hand 
of the Secretary, we consulted the printed 
lists of the Baptist and Congregational 
Boards, and made our returns trom them, 
forgetting, at the moment, that there were 
several members of each body who would 
not unite at Redcross-street with Unitarian 
ministers, and who ought not, therefore, 
to have been included in the General 
Body. 

The Editor of the Patriot having very 
properly observed on the discrepancy be- 
tween our numbers and those supplied to 
him from elsewhere, a note was publish- 
ed in that journal, to explain the cause 
of our error, and we now,wish to correct 
it in our own pages. 

We believe, therefore, that the follow- 
ing Table will supply a correct return of 
the numbers anterior to the late secession : 

General Body. 

Presb. . 22 Orthodox 3 Unitar. 18 

Indepen. 81 , ditto . 81 . ditto -- 

Baptists 52 . ditto .47 . ditto 5 
Totals 155 131 23 
The most uncandid must perceive, the 

disproportion is still so great, that we 

Were under no temptation to exaggerate 

the majority, and that the mistake was 

the result of the inadvertency we have 
explained. 


CLOSE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE 
FOR 1836. 

The Rev. Dr. Henderson delivered his 
tenth and final Lecture on the important 
subject of Divine Inspiration, at the Li- 
brary, on Friday, April 22. 

We are happy to inform our readers, 
that the attendance has been larger than 
at any preceding course, and that the 
lectures themselves, replete with the 
fruits of learned research, and of just and 
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sober opinions, were heard with the 
deepest interest;by a select and intelligent 
auditory. We have the authority of very 
competent judges to say, that when these 
lectures are printed, they will supply a 
desideratum that has long existed in 
English Theology. 

We hope that the learned Professor 
will supply a body of notes and references 
in that appendix, which shall make the 
fourth volume of the Congregational Lec- 
ture a text book on the important subject 
of Inspiration. 


REMOVAL OF THE REV. MR. WILKES, OF 
EDINBURGH, TO MONTREAL, LOWER 
CANADA, 


‘The Rey. R. Miles, who has for several 
years been the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Montreal, having been 
most painfully impressed with the melan- 
choly destitution of the British settlers 
in the “ bushes” of Canada, has nobly 
resigned the comforts of a city pastorship 
that he might go after the neglected set- 
tlers in the wilderness. The bereaved 
church forwarded a unanimous call to Mr. 
Wilkes, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Albany Street, Edinburgh. 
This invitation was strengthened by the 
personal appeals of an excellent gentle- 
man from Montreal, who deeply im- 
pressed Mr. Wilkes and his brethren 
in London and the Noeth, with the urgent 
necessities of the case. Mr. Wilkes com- 
municated to his united and affectionate 
people an address in which, while he de- 
clares that his present station is one of 
very considerable importance, and that 
there is nothing in his present cireum- 
stances or prospects to excite the desire 
to change, yet that he feels it his duty 
to go Montreal, as Canada is his natural 
sphere—the home of his parents and 
family, and incomparably the most des- 
titute and expansive field of labour he 
could be called to fill. It is greatly to 
the honouz of the Church at Edinburgh, 
that they have relinquished their claim to 
his services, and with their God speed in 
his important mission. 
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It is necessary to add, that in taking this 
step Mr. Wilkes has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the prospect of permanent 
help which the intended Society for the 
colonies afford. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Wilks will advocate that object in the 
Metropolis, before he leaves England. 


PROPOSED FORMATION OF A COLONIAL 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

The religious destitution of many of 
our countrymen who have emigrated to 
the colonies has been often stated in our 
pages. 

We are now, however, happy to an- 
nounce that a provisional meeting of mi- 
nisters and gentlemen, interested for their 
welfare, was held at the Congregational 
Library on Thursday morning, April 28th, 
wher John Rivington Mills, Fsq., pre- 
sided. The Rev. George Clayton opened 
the business with prayer, and a length- 
ened and interesting discussion arose, 
in which Drs. Keed, Morison, Burder, 
and Henderson, the Rev, T. Binney, 
J. ‘Blackburn, A. Tidman, T. Morell, 
R. Ainsley, W.S. Palmer, and Messrs, 
Rout, Charles, Piper, and Cooke took 
part. It was finally agreed that a public 
meeting for the formation of the Society, 
and the election of its officers, shall be 
held, D, V., at the New Weigh House 
Chapel, on Friday Morning, May 13th, 
at 11 6’clock, 

RECENT DEATH. 

On Monday, the 11th of April, the Rev. 
David Ford, upwards of 42 years, the 
minister of the Independent Chapel, 
Melford, Suffolk. 

NOTICES. 

The Annual Meeting of “The Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Liberty,” will be held at the City 
of London Tavern, on Saturday, May 14th, 
at 11 o’clock precisely; when some dis- 
tingnished Peer will preside. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bedford- 
shire Union of Christians will be held at 
Bedford, on Wednesday, the Ist of June, 
when the Rev. A. Reed, D.D. is expected 
to preach. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Messrs. W. Jones—Alfred Pope— 
G. Smith—W. A. Hurndall—John Pyer—W. J. Unwin—J. Woodwark—George 
Rose—W. Christie—S. Hillyard—Wm. Owen—J. Clunie, LL.D.—G. Clayton— 


John Whitridge. 


Also from J. B. Williams, LL. D.—J. Wilks, Esq., M.P.—J. T. Conquest, M.D.— 
Messrs. William Cooke -H. Bateman--Thomas Stent.--W. H. H.—Kd. L.—Anglo 


Scotus. 


_We are obliged to Mr. Whitridge for his offer; and though we do not think it 
practicable at present to print Lists of all the voluntary places of worship in the 
respective counties, yet we shall be happy to receive the one to which he refers. 


























